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PUBLISHED BY LUTHER TUCKER, 

Termus.—The Farmer is published every Saturday, 
making an annual volaine of 416 pages, to which is 
added a Title-page and Index, ‘at the low price of $2 
50, or $2,00 if payment is made at the time of sub- 
scribing. 

tT? All subscribers must commence with the vol. 
unc, Jan. |, or with the half volume, Julyl. No sub. 
scriptiontaken for less than six months. 

Gy Tue Monrniy Genesee Farmer is made up of 
selections ‘rom this paper, and published on the first of 
each month, forming, with the Title-page and index, 
an annual volume of 200 pages, at the low price 
of Firry Cents a year, payable always in advance.— 
Eleven copies for Five Dollars. 

— — Ls 
UNION OF THE 
GENESEE FARMEK AND CULTIVATOR. 

Since we announced to our fricnds our intentions and 
prospects for the future publication of the Farmer, we 
have received from Mr. J. Bue , Jr., a proposition, (ren. 
dered proper and necessary by the death of his lament. 
ed father,) for the union of the Farmer and the Culti- 
vator, the publishing business to be continued as for- 
merly by him, and the Editorial responsibilities to be as. 
sumed by ourselves. Mr. Buel has since visited us ; and, 
after full consideration, an arrangement has been effect- 
ed, satisfactory to oursclves, and which, we trust, will 
prove no less so to the patrons and friends of both Jour- 
nals. 

The united paper will be issued at Albany, under the 
title of 











THH CULTIVATOR : 
BEING A CONSOLIDATION OF BUEL’S CULTIVATOR 
AND THE GENESEE FARMER. 


The first No. of which will be published on the Ist of 
January next. Wirwis Gaytorv & Luraer Tvexen, 
Editors; Jesse Buen & Co. Proprietors. Albany, 
rather than Rochester, has been selected as the place of 
publication, from the greater facilitics of obtaining pa- 
per; the procuring and engraving of the numerous cuts 
required insuch a work ; and its generally more central 
and favorable situation for receiving and forwarding 
packages and communications to all parts of the coun. 
try. 

That the intorests of the’subecribers will be promo. 
ted by the union of these Journals, is confidently antici- 
pated. The vast amount of practical knowledge and 
skill, contributed to the columns of the separate papers, 
will now be embodied in one; and while each could 
boast of a circle of contributors of high rank in the 
science and practice of farming, it is scarcely possible 
their concentrated labors should fail of giving one of 
the most valuable agricultural journals of the world. 
To the subscribers for the Monthly Farmer, the price of 
the new paper will of course be enhanced,—the price 
continuing at enc dollar per year ; but when the increase 
in the size and quality of the sheet,—the greater quan. 
tity of matter that will be given by the use of close and 
smaller type—the number of cuts and illustrations that 
will be employed, and the general improvement in the 
united paper are taken into consideration, it is believed 
it will be found as cheap as the former, and as well wor- 
thy of their support and patronage. 

In short, no effort shall be spared to give the united 
paper a character w of the high rank and standing 
which the original j: 
acquired. Devoted solely to the cause of the agricul. 
turist,—to his instruction and improvement as acultiva. 
ter of the soil, and to his moral and intellectual eleva. 
tion as a man and citizen of the Republic we trust a 
paper will be offered worthy the confidence and the sup. 
port of the American farmer. 

All subscriptions to the Weekly and Monthly Gone- 
see Farmer will, in consequence of this arrangement, 
terminate with the present year. We anticipate, how. 
ever, and most respectfully request, that those kind 
friends who have heretofore done so mach as Corres- 
pondents and Agents, to give the Genesee Farmer its 


ls, on their separate merits, had | 








high character and’extensive circulation, will extend to 
us, in our removal to a more extensive field of useful- 
ness, their continued assistance and kind offices, Post- 
Masters, Agents, and others, who will obtain subscri- 
bers, and transmit the subscription moneys free of charge, 
will be allowed commissions at the following rates : 


For ten subscribers Or over, .......-+++++0++++++ 10 per eent 
CWENLY OF OVOF, «nee ene nnen cree ecneeeeewees 6 * 
fifty OF OVOT, -ececeeeccercecsrerenesteees DD 
one hundred or over,......+.- 2 “ 


It has been decided by the 
Postmasters have the right to enclose money to the pub- 
lishers of newspapers, for third persons. This liberal 


| construction of the post-office law, we hope, will induce 


Postmasters to take an interest in the circulation of our 
paper, which we may assume, without vanity, will 
tend to improve agriculture wherever it circulates, and 
consequently to benefit the neighborhood. 

In relation to the price of the Cultivator, which has 
been published for the last two years at one dollar a year, 
we copy the following from a recent number of that 


paper :— 
“ The publication of the Cultivator was commenced at 25 cents 
volume; the price was aftrewards advanced to 50 cents, and at 
commencement of the fifth volume, tu One Dollar per annum. It is 
due to our patrons to explain the cause of this increase in price. The 
size of our pages has beenenlarged, the quantity of matter incteased, 
and the quality of paper improved, until! the expenso of type-setting 
and paper, the two prominent items of our expense, is now more than 
doulte what it was when the price was fifty ceots, and four times as 
great as it was when the price was but twenty-five cents. 
the reader to of its now relative cheapness, compared with lite- 
rar periodicals, we state, for their information, that a volume of the 
Cultivator, including its usual extra sheet, contains about double the 
quantity of matter that is comtaived in two volumes, published in a 
year, of the North American Réview. The subscription price of the 
two volumes of the Review is Five Dollars---that of the Cultivator 
One Dollar. To be equal, in pocpuees to the quantity of matter, 
the price of the Cultivator should be Ten Dollars a year.--We are 
only enabled to print the Cultivator at this small price, from the extent 
of uur subscription; and we are indebted for our tiberal subscription 
to the kind offices of our correspondents and agents.” 


We shall send out with each of our packages this 
month, a Prospectus for the united paper; and should 
any gentlemen to whom it may be sent lack leisure to 
present it to his neighbors, he will do us a favor, and we 
think a public service, by placing it in the hands of 
some one who will take an interest in soliciting sub- 
script.ons. It should be tety-ned, or a list of the sub- 
seribers be sent toJESSE BUEL & Co.,, Albany, at 
asearly a period as may suil the convenience @ef the agent. 





2” Agents and others who are indebted for the 
Farmer, are particularly requested to forward us the 
balances due, with as little delay as possible, as we 
wish to close up the accounts for the Genesee Farmer as 
speedily as possible. We shall keep our old office open 
at Rochester, for the settlement of accounts through the 
ensuing winter, where also subscriptions will be receiv- 
ed for the Cultivator, though all Jetters intended for that 
paper, should be addressed to Jesse Buel & Co., Albany. 





7 All subscribers who have paid in advance for 
either the Weekly or Monthly Farmer, will have the 
united paper continued to them until their advance 
payments are exhausted. Should any one, however, 
prefer to have his money returued, it will be remitted in 
any way he may direct. 





Double Numbers. 

We publish this week a double number, and it is our 
intention to do so for the next three weeks, in order to 
enable us to close up the current valume of this paper, 
that we may have time to complete our arrangements 
and superintend the publication of the first number of 
the united paper at Albany, on the first of January. 





National Silk Convention. 

Arrangements are making to accommodate as many 
as 1,000 delegates toa National Silk Convention, to be 
held at Washington, on the 10th of December, for the 
exhibition of the many specimens of American manu- 
factured silks to be brought in competition for the pri-| 
zee offered by the Ameri¢an Silk Society —N. Y. Bz- 
press. 








Postmaster-General, that |! 
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GROs6S IMPOSITION. 
I have just seen a Prospectus, headed “ Genesee Far. 
' nier Extra, 1830,” for what purports to be a “new se. 
| ries” of the “Genesee Farmer,"—* N. Goodsell and J. 
| E. Force, editors, and J. E. Force, proprietor,”"—a large 
number of which, I am informed, have been printed in 
| this city for circulation abroad. Justice to the publie, 
| as well as a regard to the good name of myself and pa. 
per, seem to render it obligatory on me to caution the 
| public against this spurious Prospectus, which has been 
| got up by a young man not yet of age, who has been 
employed in my offiee for a year past to keep my ac. 
counts and mail my papers. Had not Force and Good. 
sell, however, placed the name of the Genesee Farmer 
at the head of their Prospoot:s, thus giving it the cha. 
ractor of an Extra issued from my office, and made state. 
ments which are altogether destitute of truth, I should 
not probably have deemed it necessary to have noticed 
their efforts, notwithstanding the dishonesty manifested 
in filching the name of my paper, and the perpetrator at 
the same time appropriating to himself the confidential 
knowledge of my business, books aud correspondence, 
while yet in my employ. A simple statement of facts 
will serve to show whether the public will be likely to 
receive in return for their money, a paper of the high 
character of the present Genesee Farmer, or even any 
paper at all for any length of time. J. E. Force, who 
represents himeelf as proprietor, claims ‘a year’s con. 
nection with the Genesee Farmer,” from which the pub. 
lic might infer that he was or had been either one of ite 
editors or proprietors. It is proper, therefore, to state 
the extent of his “ connection with the Genesee Far. 
mer,” which consisted in his being employed in the 
office the last year to pack and carry the papers to the 
Post-Office at a salary of five doliare and a half a week, 
This Mr. Force, in an introductory note to the prospt, 
tus, which he acknewledges was net written by himeelf, 
is made to say that “he has ehgaged the editorial as. 
sistance of those who were formerly its editors, to. 
gether with a mumber of its contributors.” And the 
same thing is said in the body of the prospectus in stil) 
stronger language, as follows :—‘* The new series of 
the Genesee Farmer will have the editorial powers of 
gentlemen already distinguished in this cauge, and 
engaged in the editorial department of the old series, 
and thus offer the best security in return for the patron. 
age of the public.” 
The representation here distinctly made is that the 
' spurious Genesee Farmer is to be conducted by the edi- 
tors of the present Genesce Farmer. Indeed the pledge 
that it is to be under their control is given as “ security” 
to the public that the paper will be worthy of their pa. . 
tronage. The public can judge of the value of this 
‘* security,” when they are informed that the statement 
is entirely destitute of truth—and that no person con. 
nected in any way with the editorial department of the 
Farmer for the last siz years, has been or can be enga. 
ged to aid the proposed dishonorable attempt to trans. 
fer to an irresponsible concern the reputation or patron. 
age obtained by nine years indefatigable service in the 
cause of Agriculture by the present conductors of the 
Genesce Farmer. It is, however, proper to say that 
the ‘“* N. Goodsell,” whose name figures in the Prospec. 
tus with that of J. E. Force, was employed as a writer 
for the weekly Farmer during the first years of its exis. 
tence ; but he siz years ago, without a moment's notice, 
or a word of difficulty occurring between ug, broke off 
his engagement, and started am opposition paper called 
* Goodeeil’s Genesee Farmer,” which proved an entire 
failure, as he did not succeed in withdrawing from my 
paper either its reputation, correspondents, friends or 
patronage ; and the base aftempt, as it was considered 
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by all familiar with the circumstances at the time, pro. | which ae thw ready, and others in a state of forward. } 





MER 





ved an utter abortion, the paper having never completed || ness; and also the Introductory Essay to the Library, 
its first volume. The public will be able to judge from i 


this statement of facts in relation to ‘‘ N. Goodsell and || formation of our numerous readers, who are interested 


J. E. Force,” whether their Prospectus is worthy of cre. 


from the pen, we presume, of Mr. Mann. For the in. 


in this matter, and many of whom have made inquiries 


dence, and whether they will be likely to receive a pa per | of us on the subject of proper library books, we subjoin 
worthy of their patronage, or even any paper at all for || the list of the books to be included, as far as decided on, 
any great length of time, forsuch payments as may be || jn the Massachusetts library : 


remitted in advance for the counterfeit Genesee Farmer. | 
The contemplated union of the Genesee Farmer and | 
Cultivator, (occasioned by the lamented death of Judge | 
Buet,) has, so far as has come to our knowledge, re. | 
ceived the warm approbation of the friends of both pa. 
pers. It may, however, not be amiss to caution the | 
public against any other attempt which may be made 
to build up a spurious paper on the reputation and cha. 
racter of the Genesee Farmer, and thus defraud and dis. 
appoint the public, as we learn that there are other per- 
sons in this city who are prepared to make the atiempt | 
in case of the failure of the above named persons. | 
LUTHER TUCKER, 





Postscript. 

Since the above was written, I have learnt that Force 
has sent off to tho West large numbers of these Pros- 
pectuses with the November No. of the Monthly Gene 
eee Farmer, the mailing of which he has delayed proba- 
bly for that very purpose. Postmasters and others should 
therefore be on their guard against this Prospectus of 
Force and Goodsell, as it is not unlikely that they may 
find some of them done up in my papers. It may be 
proper also to state, that Force now assures me that he 
shall not issue the preposed paper, which I presume will 
prove true, as he must have relied upon anticipated ad. 
vance payments for the means necessary to go on with it. 








SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 

We have watched with great interest the progress of 
the aystem for providing and furnishing libraries of 
books in every school district, considering their esta. 
blishment as one of the most effectuai aids:that univer. 
sal education, the great aim of the American people, 
ZW possibly reecive. That some errors should have 
,ceurred in the incipient steps of se extensive an cnter- 
pride cannot be matter of surprise. Some things that 
we consider such, have been formerly pointed out by 
us; these, we trust, have been surmounted, and that for 





Life of Colambus, by Irving,.....+e.s.-seseceescseel VO 
Paiey'’s Natural Theology,.........66scecceseeeeeees2 do 
Lives of Eminent Individuals,.....-.+ecssseeeeesees 3 do 
Philosophy of the Seasons,............-eseeeseceeas 4 do 
DAS OF Ric cccccnc see concteerasartvervis 1 do 
Bmen Ph ymiqlag yess .o 006500 vues cccecececcescccesS GO 
Chemistry, by Prof. Silliman,.........++.seeeeeeeee+l dO 
Astronomy, by Prof. Olmsted,.... «+--+. seb+ee0+se001 do 
Natural Philosophy, by do.......-esseccsseeceeecees 1 do 
The Useful Arts, by Prof. Bigelow, .......0e.eee eee 2do 
Treatise ov the Con, of the United States,..........+ 1 do 
OPEN: WUUMMMa sas’: cos ccccdeicceccicscecsecdes 1 do 
Selections from hie Writings, :.....++ssecseeesceeeee 1 do 
Christianity and Knowledge,.........seseeeeeeeseees I do 

ee Oe CRIS 0 oe isb Foes . Hh CEG s cd cWee besa 1 do 
MPI OE IND ALIA, 0.00.0.00000cccpercconsssccaccece 1 do 
Agriculture, by Jesse Buel,..........seseeescceecees 1 do 
Geology and Mineralogy,......+.0ssseeccesccseseees 1 do 
Statistics of the United States, ............+ceeeeees 1 do 
American Trees and Planta, ...........-s00eceeeeees 1 do 
Mora! Effect of Internal Improvements,............-1 do 
Lives of the Reformers,...........+seeeseeeeceneees 1 do 
Distinguished Females,............+seseesceseseeeel dO 
Sketches of American Character,........000.eeeeees 1 do 
Do Right and Have Right,..........cceeeeeeseesseeel dO 
Life of Joanna of Sicily,........-cecccesseesseecees 1 do 





To these is to be added a History of the U. States, 
| Works on the Indians of this Country, Botany, Natu- 
| ral History, &c. &c. We think the selection here an- 
nounced a very good one ; and sincerely hope the work 
on Agriculture, from the pen of the former conductor 
of the Cultivator, was so far advanced as not to be in. 
terrupted by his decease, as 10 one could fill up so ably 
as himself the outlines which we know he had designed 
for the work. 

The Introductory Eesay is a well written exposition 
of the utility and necessity of a general diffiusion of 
knowledge, particularly in a country like ours. We 
| should be pleased to make liberal extracts from it, but 
have only room for the following taken from the wri- 
tings of that far-seeing patriot, the venerable Jefferson : 

“ By far the most important bill in our own code, is 
| that providing for the diffusion of knowledge among the 
| people. No other sure foundation can be devised for 
| the preservation of freedom and happiness. Make a 
| CRUSADE AGAINST IGNORANCE ; establish and improve the 
| law for educating the common people. And without 
| going into the monetary history of the ancient world, 
| in all its quarters, and at all periods; that of the soil 
| on which we live, and of its occupants, indigenous and 





the future the volumes to be issued will be marked by || emigrants, teaches the awful lesson, that no nation is 
their appropriateness to the general purposes for which || permitted to live in ignorance with impunity.” 


eu¢h libraries are intended, as well as their individual | 
excellence. * 

Two states, Massachusetts and New-York, have set 
about the business of supplying libraries for their states 
in earnest, and thus far with a success which promises 
the best results. In Massachusetts, the firm of Marsh, 
Caper, Lyon & Webb, under the auspices of the gene. 
ral sunerintendent of the schools of the state, Mr. Mann, 
are the publishers of a series of books intended for the 
school districts of that state, or such others as choose 
to usethem. In this state, the Messrs. Harpers, under 
the direction of Mr. Spencer, the superintendent of the 
echools of this state, have issued one series of volumes, 
which, with the exceptions formerly pointed out, and | 





Norte.—Since writing the foregoing, we have had the 
| pleasure of learning from the Messrs. Harpers that their 
| second serics (50 vols. for 20 dollars) is nearly ready, 
_ and that it is to contain many first rate works; and 
| such as are peculiarly adapted to the wants of common 
| school districts. First among these are two volumes 
| entitled the ‘ Farmer's Assistant, by Judge Buel. Of 
| this work, no ene who remembers the lamented author 
and his labora, will require a word of commendation. 
It will be a work that should be in the hands of every 
farmer. There is also a Treatise on Agriculture, by the 
same hand, ia one volume. Besides these, are the ten 
volumes of Sparks’ American Biography, one of the 
most interesting series of the age, and one that to the 





which will be correeted, we are assured, in succeeding |! American reader is invaluable. We also notice Tytler’s 


issues, has been received with general favor. ‘They are, 
we understand, busily engaged in preparing volumes for | 
@ dew distribution, and we trust they will see the neces. 





sity of providing such works on arts, science and manu. || 


factures, a’ the practical exigencies of the times de. 
mand, Agriculture is not to be overlooked, and it must 
not be, as that was one of the most serious objections 
o the series first prepared by them. We have seen no 
yOtice from the Messrs. Harpers of the volumes ‘they 
we intending to embody in their next series, an omis- 
éon on their part we fégré as it'may occasion seme in. 
sonveniente to those districts that may be about td pur.’ 
thase, or would like to make additions to their stock of 
books, independent of those to be-paid for by the state, 
We have just received from the Massachusetts pub- 
fishers a catalogue of their intended series, some of 





Universal History, 6 vols. &c. &c. The first series of 
| the Harpers was good ; but that a decided improvement 
has been made ia the second, we think all must adinit. 
We also learn with much regret, from other sources, 
that nearly or quite one-third of all the districts in the 
state are wholly unsupplied; and that many will take 
no measures on the subject whatever. Two eauses have 
perhaps contributed te this; the difficulty of providing 
an adequate supply of suitable books on so short a no. 
tiee, is one; and the idea which has to some extent pre. 
vailed, that if the money is not expended this year, it 
cam’ be reserved for the next year, is another, This is 
a mistake which cannot be corrected too early. If the 
money is not used for the purpose for which it was gi- 
ven, it reverts to the state, and is lost to the district that 
neglects to use it. Every district, therefore, should ex. 














pend their money for books without delay, They should 
raise enough to purchase each series as it is issucd ; but 
if they do not choose to do this, or the series are not to 
be had, let them go to a bookstore, and bay as many as 
their funds will allow, and such as will be the best and 
most permanently useful. Again we say to every dis. 
trict, see that you expend your money for books, or you 
will forfeit the same. 





SILKS, 
If any argument could be wanting to enforce on the 
citizens of this country the importance to them of en. 
gaging in earnest in the production of silk, it may be 
found in such announcements as the following, one of 
which we copy from a New-York paper :— 

‘The Liverpool has brought out a very valuable car. 
go, including in it sixty cases of figured silks, of very 
rich fabric, and of the value of £10,000 each.”—Ney. 
York Express. 

This cargo is but one of many such that are now hur. 
ried off to this country for sale, and to pay for which 
our gold and silver, the life blood of our commerce and 
prosperity, is drawn from us in millions. Here is a few 
boxes of silks, amounting to nearly three millions of 
dollars, probably half of what the agricultural surplus 
of this state will sell for at present prices. Who is to 
pay? What new state stocks are to go out to pay for 
these importations ? The precious metals we have not; 
cotton is a drug in the European market; our wheat js 
in the hands of the growers, who—unwisely we cannot 
help thinking—are holding on for higher prices; and 
all our other products united are but as a drop in the 
bucket when weighed against our enormous importa. 
ions. Is it possible that in such a state of things, any 
thing else than bankruptcy of merchants, and suspen. 
sion of banks, can be expected? For several years past 
this nation has been acting precisely the part of a far. 
mer whose sales of produce annually amounts to three 
thousand dollars, and whose purchases of articles of 
luxury and extravagance, articles needless and perish. 
able, amount to four thousand yearly, and who gives 
his creditor notes for the balance, with annual interest. 
Every one can see at a glance, that such an improvident 
farmer must sooner or later ‘come to the wall’, and 
there is every indication that what would be true of 
the individual, is likely to become true of the many. 

There is, it appears clear to us, no alternative between 
more extensively feeding and clothing ourselves, and 
general bankruptcy as a nation. ‘The resources of our 
country are ample, our citizens arc industrious and cn- 
ergetic, we have, or may have, abundance of every kind 
of raw material, and nothing appears to be wanting but 
that the labor and industry of the country should be 
directed into proper channels, to insure an exeinption 
from such continual and exhausting tribute to foreign 
nations, While we are in favor of the utmost freedom 
in all pursuits, that is compatible with the public wel- 
fare, we are anxious that a proper feeling of indepen. 
dence and honest reliance on ourselves should be incul- 
cated, as the only sure source of continual prosperity. 
To use a common phrase, the people of this country 
must ‘turn over a new leaf’; we must rigidly abstain 

from the purchase of articles which only foster pride, 
encourage luxury, and ereate habits utterly inconsist- 
ent with the character of a free American; we must 
religiously eschew the habit of running in debt, which 
we have practiced so long, and as we now begin to feel, 
so much to our disadvantage; and as more effectual 
than all, we must establish and support such manufac. 
tories of necessary articles as are within eur reach, and 
of which we can furnish the raw material. We have 
all witnessed the clamor which was raised in certain 
quarters against the trifling protection, which establish- 
ed our numerous cotton facteries, whieh furnishes * 
home markt for 80,009 bales of cotton from the south, 
after they have supplied to glutting the European mar- 
ket, and which eaves to the nation annually some fifteen 
or twenty millio.1s of dollars, which, without the pro- 








duction of such goods at home, would assuredly be ta- 
ken from this corvotry to still further enrich the manu- 
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facturers, and place on a firmer basis the workshops of 
Europe. We, too, must produce our own silks, or we 
shall be compelled to wear them at a cost and sacrifice 
ruinous to the interests of the country. ‘The labor of 
American men and women must be converted into silk, 
as it is now into cotton or bread, and the ruinous effects 
we now see resulting from such importations as those 
noticed above, must cease. We hope ere long to see 
this country as independent of England and France for 
its silks, as it now is for its cottons, and we do not be. 
lieve any good reason can be given, why, if similar 
measures are pursued, such will not be the case. 





WINTER BUTTER. 
The best and the richest butter of the year is that 


made after the vegetation of the year is developed in 
May aad June, as the food is sweeter then than at any 
other time. But, notwithstanding all the care that can 
be used, in ordinary cases, such butter cannot be pre- 
served through the summer, in a state fit for winter’s 
use. There can be no doubt, that packed in jars per- 
fectly cluse, entirely freed from all buttermilk or extra. 
neous matters, salted in the just proportion with pure 
salt, and kept at a temperature below 50°, the butter of 
June would be in perfection in January. This combi. 
nation of favorable circumstances, however, can be 
rarely obtained, and farmers, as well as others, who do 
not keep milch cows for the purpose of supplying them 
with milk and butter through the winter, must rely on 
butter packed in autumn for their winter supply. Too 
many farmers, we think, are in the habit of delaying 
the providing their stock of butter too late in the sea. 
son, The reasons for this are, it does not require as 
much care in making and working the butter to make 
it keep well, as it would if made earlier in the season ; 
and if made late, and after a low temperature has arri- 
ved, packing may be dispensed with, or at least, may be 
performed very imperfectly. But such late made but. 
ter has several disadvantages. It is usually made from 
vegetation that has been more or less frost bitten, and, 
therefore, does not produce milk of the richness and 
purity which is essential to the making of the best but- 
ter. Further, as the grasses decay, the range of feed. 
ing by the animals is increased, and vegetation, which 
at other times would be refused by the cows, is now 
eaten with avidity by them. The gieanings of the 
fields, the refuse of the garden, the inferior cabbages, 
tops of the beet and turnep, &c. are put in requisition 
usually late in the season, and though unquestionably 
useful to the animal, are far from improving the quali. 
ties of the butter. If the farmer has a good supply of 
pumpkins or carrots which he can feed to his cows, he 
can make first rate butter at any time; but unless he is 
so provided, his stock of winter butter should be put 
down before his cows are driven to subsist on food that 
will be sure to deteriorate the article. The tops of al. 
most any of the cultivated roots produce a greater effect 
on the butter than the roots themselves. Thus, when 
we have fed out the tops of the ruta baga to our cows, 
the effect on the butter has been very distinct and dis. 
agreeable, while in that from the cows fed on the roots 
and hay, very little alteration of taste was perceptible. 
Such butter should not be used for keeping, as it never 
grows better, but will continue to deteriorate, until hard. 
ly fit for the table, or even for the cook. Good, rich, 
sweet butter is one of the most indispensable articles 


for the table, and any extra pains taken to make and | 


keep it so, is most commonly amply repaid. ‘Too much 
of the butter offered in the markets of this country is 
only fit for the soap makers, and to them it should be 
consigned, 





MAKING BACON, 

Bacon is an article of use in nearly every family in 
this country, yet very little attention is paid to its pre- 
paration by most of our farmers. It is enough for them 
that the hams are taken out, salted at random, smoked 
in an imperfect manner, and this is then called bacon. 
The western part of Virginia is most famous for its fine 


that are smaller, if equally well fatted. One that will | 





bacon, and those at the north who have in substance 
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adopted the mode pursued there, 
improved. 
Too heavy hogs are not as good for bacon as those 


find their bacon greatly | 


weigh two hundred is large enough, as the salt will | 
strike through the pieces more equally, and the smo. | 
king be more perfect. It is essential for the first rate 
hacon, that the pork should be corn fed ; at least, if any 
thing is used to aid in fattening, it should be in the first | 
part of the time, and corn be given for five or six weeks | 
previous to slaughtering. The pork of corn.fed pigs || 
will be hard and compact, and the kidney fat instead of || 
being soft and unctious like lard, will be solid like beef 
suct. 

In the best establishments for making bacon, three 
pecks of salt and one pound of saltpetre is used for 
every thousand pounds of pork, the salt to be measured, 
and the saltpetre reduced to powder, thoroughly incor. 
porated or mixed with it. None but the best salt should 
be used in making bacen. At the south, that which is 
produced at the Kenhawa works, at the first chrystali- 
zation is preferred ; at the north, the coarse salt of the 
Onondaga works, or that produced by evaporation, is to 
be chosen as more pure than any other kind. 

The prepared salt is to be thoroughly rubbed on the 
meat, and then liberally sprinkled over the outside.— 
There is little danger of over salting from quantity ; it | 
is length of time that produces the result. The meat 
is to be laid with the skin side down in good casks, the | 
hams and shoulders first, and then the smaller pieces. 
Salt must be sprinkled over the bottom of the cask be. 
fore the meat is laid in. At the fourth or fifth day the 
meat must be taken up and again thoroughly rubbed 
with the salt. At this period of the process, some use 
a tea spoonful of powdered red pepper to each piece, 
and the whole is replaced after any bloody or impure 
brine that may have formed in the cask is removed. In 
about two wecks, the smaller pieces will be fully salted, 
and should be taken from the cask, and the remainder 
repacked, those that were at ithe top being now placed | 
at the bottom, as pressure will prevent the passage of || 
the brine through the meat, if the position of the pieces 
is not changed. The shoulders will be struck through 
in about three weeks, and the hams in four. 

Smoking is the next important part of the business, 
and should be well done, or good bacon cannet be made. \ 
Smoke houses are usually too small; the meat hangs 
too crowded and too near the fire. The pieces should 
by no means touch the wall or each other, but space for 
the free circulation of the smoke should in all cases be | 
allowed. The time required for smoking is the same | 
as that for salting—four weeks for hams, three weeks | 
for shoulders, and two weeks for the other pieces, or 
middlings. Damp weather is improper for smoking | 
meat, as the bacon, from the dampness that is apt to | 
settle on the meat, acquires a bitter flavor in some re. 
spects like that given by pyroligneous acid. Sound | 
maple chips, or blocks of hickory wood, are chosen for | 
sinoking meat, though the celebrated Hamburg hams 
are smoked with oak wood alone. The smoke honse 


























effectually exclude all insects whatever, but by keeping 
the meat dry, and correcting any tendeney to unplea. 
sant flavor, keep the meat in good order for any length 
of time, 





should be at « moderate temperature, as that will great. 
ly assist in preventing the appearance of dampness on 
the meat. T'wo fires a day, if properly made, will finish 
the smoking in the time specified above. Some throw 
occasionally powdered red pepper on the fire, as it is | 
said to prevent the attacks of insects on the baeon after 
smoking, and somewhat improves the flavor. 

If the smoke house can be kept perfectly secure against 
the entrauce of insects, and is dark ‘and cool, the bacon 
may be left in it till wanted for use; but there are few 
houses of this description, and on the approach of warm 
weather must be taken down and packed away secure 
till required for the table. Salt, clean hickory ashes, or 








oats, will secure it from insects or dripping, if placed in 
a dry and cool position. It is sometimes kept by white- 
washing the surfaces, by dipping the hams in strong 





bably the best mode, however, in all respects, is to pack 
them down in powdered charcoal, which will not only 








POULTRY. 

The rearing of poultry, by which we here intend the 
common comestic fowls, requires some care and atten. 
tion, but the increased profits are usually an ample com. 
pensation for any extra expense the farmer is put to on 
their account. Fowls, wherever they are kept, require 
fresh air; yards sufficiently large to admit of the exer. 
cise of their active rambling propensities to some ex. 
tent ; food in sufficient quantities, and of good quality ; 
a supply of earth, fine pebbles, &c., in which they can 
dust themselves, and the pebbles of which they can 
swallow to aid in digesting their food ; a roosting place 


| several feet from the ground, and carefully inelosed, se 


that their nocturnal enemies, such as the owl, skunk, 
weasel, &c. cannot conveniently get at them ; and they 
should also be provided with a loft containing boxes, 
straw, &c. for nests. Fowls love to be tempted to lay, 
by having all the accommodations present, and the more 
secure from disturbance the better it will be for them. 
In making a roosting place, it should be recollected that 
fowls never choose a flat surface to roost upon, but one 
that is round, and of such a eize as to be conveniently 
embraced by the toes of the foot. ‘This is necessary for 
their ease in sleeping, for such is the peculiar muscular 
construction of a bird’s leg, that the more the body 
presses upon it like a dead weight, as it always does in 
sleeping, the firmer the foot grasps the object it is pla. 
ced upon. Some fowls cannot be induced to roost un- 
der cover, as the peacock and guinea hen, which prefer 
high trees or buildings; and all prefer a greater or leas 
elevation from the earth. In the winter, fowls suffer 
much from cold, and they should be furnished with a 
house or roosting place made so tight as to prevent the 
injurious effects of cold as faras maybe. They should 
also be well fed at such seasons, and prevented from 
rambling about in the snow. Fowles fed well through 
the winter, and provided with warm houses and rooet. 
ing places, will not cease laying eggs for any consider. 
able time in the whole year. They are also ready for 
the cook whenever desired ; which is more than can be 
said of multitudes of fowls that find their way to our 


| markets, at all seasons of the year. The eggs of a 


well fed fowl are far better and richer than those from 
a half starved one, so that in every respect the farmet 
is benefited by giving to his fowls some of the attention 
and food he is apt to reserve for his other animals. 





COOKING MEAT. 

The preparation of meat for the table is waually per. 
formed by one of the processes of boiling, roasting or 
stewing; and much of its excellence as food, or value 
for the purposes of nutrition, is depending on the man. 
ner in which these operations are severally performed. 

In boiling meat, particularly that which is salted, if 
the following particulars are observed, the meat will 
generally be properly boiled. ‘The water that is used, 
is best if soft, and the meat, after being thoroughly 


| washed, &c. should be placed over the fire in cold wa. 


ter, that the whole may be gradually heated, and thus 
boiled equally. Salted meat should never be boiled fast, 
it is better to be simmered only, as fast boiling makes 
such meat hard, Pieces of meat chosen for boiling, 
should be of the same thickness throughout, or they 
will be unequally cooked. An essential condition of 
boiling meat properly, and have it retain a good appear. | 
ance, is to keep the pot well skimmed, and steadily but 
gently boilimg, ‘The coagulated albuminous matter that 
rises on the stirfacs in boiling, if not removed, will at. 
tach itself to the meat and injure both its appearance 
and flavor. Good cooks allow thirty minutes slow boil. 








ley, which converts the surface into a kind of soap, and | 
sometimes by sewing them up closely itt-cotton. Pro- | 


ing to ev pound of meat, reckoning from the com. 
acenemhet Gatailiaa. Flesh or fish boiled in an 
open vessel, will leave the lean or fibrous part more ten. 
der, than if the veseel is left covered. With the farmer, 





| 
| more meat is cooked by boiling than in any other way, 
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and it is, therefore, important that the best and most 
economical way should always be chosen. 

A large part of tho meat used in cities is roasted, and 
every one is aware how much the character of beef or 
mutton is depending on this operation. With regard to 
the manner of cooking meat in this way, the taste of 
no inconsiderable portion of the community appears 
verging to the Abyssinean standard, and we may soon 
expect to hear that roasting of beef is entirely dispen. 
eed with, and that it is eaten by the ultra fashionables 
before it has time to cool after being killed, We have 
eome doubts, however, whether man was destined to 
feed on raw flesh, and believe that the nutritive effect is 
much increased, and the mechanical labor of the teeth 
and stomach much diminished, by a proper system of 
cooking. ‘The true criterion is, that the meat roasted 
be tender, and this cannot be done by placing it fora 
few moments before or over a hot fire, by which the 
outside is burned and the inside left unchanged or raw. 
The process must be gradual to be complete, and the 
more perfectly cooked the meat is, the better and more 
nutritive it will be, and the easier of digestion. 

Stewing is nothing else than boiling by means of a 
emal! quantity of an aqueous fluid, water or broth, and 
continuing the operation for a long time to render the 
substance tender, the texture loose, to make it more sa. 
pid, and to retain or concentrate the most valuable parts 
of anima] or vegetable food. The process of stewing 
must be conducted with a small quantity of water, the 
heat steady but gentle, so as to raise the fluid only to a 
simmering heat, and covered so as to prevent the escape 
of the fluid by evaporation. Much of the good quality 
of the dishes prepared by stewing, is depending on the 
management of the fire, for if the heat is too great the 
softening of the meat will not be as perfect, and water 
must be frequently added, or it would burn on to the 
vessel. ‘The kinds of meat most suitable for stewing, 
or which are the most improved by the process, are 
those that abound in fibrine or lean, and which are fre. 
quently too dry or tough for roasting. In stewing, 
those portions of meat that cannot be eaten roasted, 
and are rarcly boiled, as the hard muscular or tenden. 
ous parts, such as the hocks of beef, are convented into 
a rich gelatinous nutritive food, of the most savory 
kind, and can be served up with the proper vegetables, 
or used as gravy or soup. In stewing, the great danger 
is burning the meat by allowing the water to evapcrate. 
This guarded against, stewed meats are excellent. 





From the Now England Farmer. 
CARROTS AND RUTA BAGA. 


The product of these crops is not so large in this 
State as to require much expense or pains in their pres. 
ervation, An acre of ruta baga or carrots is, upon the 
whole, a large quantity for any one farm. As yet our 
farmers in the cultivation of roots for stock, are slow. 
ly feeling their way. We hope they will come right at 
Jest ; on that small experiments will cneourage them 
to extend the cultivation. They will presently learn 
that for keeping stock, there are many much more prof- 
itable crops than a hay at a ton ora ton and a 

to an _ - and by Mere, their attention to other 
erops, by whic will have it in their power to kee 
much more ‘edt - 
and in thisway quadruple, in some cases increase ten 
fold, the productiveness of their farms. 


ey will increase their manure heaps | 
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els to the acre, supposing one-half to be sold at twenty- 
five cents per bushel and the money expended in oats 
at thirty-seven and a half cents per bushel, to eat with 
the carrots, would considerably more than furnish three 
horses with half a bushel of carrots each, per day, and 
two bushels of oats =< weck, or more than a peck of 
oats per day besides the half bushel of carrots. Under 
this feed a horse would require very little long feed of 
any kind to keep him in good condition. 

Now on the other hand, suppose the horse has Eng. 
lish hay, and if he is worked he ought to have as many 


'| oats as in the former case, besides one horse will con. 


sume in that time, at twenty-five pounds per day, not 
less than two tons and a quarter, or the three, six tons 
and three-quarters: and this can hardly be obtained 
from less than seven acres of land of ordinary yield.— 
The horses will not, in the next place, be by any means 
in so good condition ; and the manure made from this 
feed, {of not half the value as that made in the other 
case. 

This is, many will say, a remarkable statement, but 
it is well founded and not at all exaggerated. In other 
respects it deserves particular consideration. There 
cannot be a doubt of the advantages, to our animals, in 
respect to health and comfort, which the use of succu. 
lent vegetables in some proportions, would have over 
the dry feed, which we are accustomed in our present 
mode of keeping to give them in the winter season. 

We might go on to speak of the green vegetables for 
stock in winter; the sugar beet, the ruta baga, the pars- 
neps, &c. &c., but it does not come within our design 
to treat this subject more fully at this time. 

Our intention now was merely to speak of the modo 
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An acre in carrots may be easily made to yield six | 


hundred bushels. 
and excellent farmer in Berkshire county, half carrots 
end half oats are as good feed for a horse as all oats; or 
, tather, to use his own expression, he would prefer one 


h undred bushels of carrots and one hundred bushels | 
o, © oats to two hundred bushels of oats for his horses.— | 


T, We experience of a distinguished farmer in Eng. 
lan 4, in the practice of keeping cighty horses on his 
farm: and in his colliory, entirely confirms this state. 
ment + Now a bushel of carrots a day with chopped 


work horse in high co-dition, thongh it would probedl 
be muc 2) better in the case to eaten in ligu o Papa 
ny carr Ots, some grain or meal. Half a busliel of car. 
rote per 
cut off ftom the allowance made above, would pay for | 
an allowance of a peck of oats permday te a horse. 
Upon the supposition then, of his reas kept in the sta. | 
blesix months or one hundred and eighty-three days in | 


| 
straw ‘oT salt hay, would, we have’ no doubt, = 


day, however, at thenty-fivé cents per bushel, | 


In the estimate of an experienced | 


of preserving these vegetables through the winter.— 
We say then distinctly and emphatically, that neither 
ruta baga, turneps or cabbages should ever,under any cir. 
cumstances, be putin any considerable quantities in the 
house cellar. The least decay produces an offensive 
odour and poisons the air of the cellar and of the house. 
Carrots and beets are by no means as bad, but they, if 
placed in large heaps, are liable to become heated and 
to decay ; or otherwise to sprout, when their nutritive 
powers are of course lessened. 

We have kept them well in several cases, and often 
known them kept well by others, by pitting them in a 
field thus. Take a dry knoll near where they were 
raised ; dig a trench about a foot deep lengthwise, north 
and south ; and of such width as you choose, and then 
after the tops of your carrots and ruta baga are cut off, 
put them into this trench, piling them up as high as they 
will lay, in the form of a house roof—do this when 
they are dry; then putin a light layer of straw and 
cover it lightly with dirt, piercing some holes in the top 
of the heap with a crow bar, to let off the steam ; and so 
let them remain until the severe frosts are about setting 
in; then put on another covering of straw and a thick 
covering of earth, fastening up the south end with sev. 
eral bundles of straw, which can be removed at plea. 
sure. ‘hey may be put in heaps of one, two or three 
hundred bushels, or more, as may be desired. They 
will keep well in this way, and in pleasant days they 


may want them for your live stock. You must be care. 
ful to see that there is an escape for the steam after they 
are first put up, otherwise they may disappear without 
your suspicion, and very much to your chagrin. H.C. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
Horn Ail or Tlollow Horn, 


A correspondent wishes to know what is the best 
remedy for the Hollow Horn. The horn, it is well 
known, is filled with spongy bone full of cells and cav. 
ities, and lined with a membrane which sometimes be. 
comes inflamed, and matter forms which passes off 
sometimes by the nose, and sometimes remains in the 
horn until vented by a hole bored through it with a 
gimblet or bit. Sometimes the inflammation continues 
until the bone itself becomes diseased, and thus becomes 
a mass of disease which sometimes baffles all the art 
and skill of man. We have neverscen a case of the 
latter, except when the horns had been injured by severe 
blows from some accident. Some people are apt to 
think, when a cow or an ox is sick with a cold or in- 
flammation about the head, and they bore into the horn 
and find it hollow, that it isthe hollow horn or hor» ail. 
Simple inflammation can be very easily removed b 
bleeding and purging, this should 
arises from mere cold, but when the animal has been 
kept poor and exposed to the storms and winds of win. 
ter, a change should be made in the diet, more generous 
keep, warm shelter, and rubbing to excite and equalize 


the circulations. We have Known doses of salt and 
pepper, put-into tlie shell of a hen'’s egg and 
down the stomach, act as a warm stimulant. We sup. 


pose it would. dg as well to mix them with dough and 
make them into balls and give them in that shape. 





may be got at without inconvenience at anytime as you | 


the case when it | 





When the bone becomes diseased and is rare | it 
ngs 


a season, an acre of carrots yielding six hundred bush. || is best to saw the horns off entirely, and apply dress 





| 





of tar, washing it often with soap suds and covering it 
with tarred cloth. Keep it as cleanas possible. Chip 
ride of lime dissolved in water will be good to take away 
any offensive smell which it may have, and train oi! wij) 
be a good application if the weather is warm and the 
flies troublesome. If, after all this precaution, the dis. 
ease continues and works down into the bones of the 
head, there is not much chance for the animal's |ife 
and, as a general rule, the most cconomical course js t, 
= it, and put an end to its suffering as soon as possi. 
e. 





From the Maino Farmer. 
Destruction of Onions, 


There has been much complaint this season, among 
gardeners, of the ravages of a small white maggot, up. 
on theonion. The first I ever saw of the depradations 
of this insect, upon this vegetable, was last season, | 
had a large bed of onions, which came up finely, and 
looked as well as any Iever saw. When they had grown 
to abont the size of a good sized goose quill, I found 
many of them began to wilt and die. What was tho 
cause, I could not discover for some time, as | found, 
upon cxaniination, that the roots were entirely destroy. 
ed, but that the destroyer had disappeared. 

But upon a more careful watch of the appearances of 
decay, I at longth found, by pulling them up on the first 
discovery of the sun’s effecting them in the middle of 
the day, that the bottoms were literaliy stuck full of 
white maggots, They continued their work until] har. 
vested what remained, which was not over half a crop. 

I enquired of my ge if they had ever heard 
orseen any thing.of such an enemy among onions, but 
all were as ignorant of this enemy as myself, which 
was unqualified, so far as myself was concerned. Con. 
sequently I commenced a course of experiments. | 
tried lime, ashes, soot, and the whole round of remedies 
in such cases made and provided; but all in vain. So 
that I am about as much in the dark as ever about the 
cure of this cvil, so far as onions are concerned, as | 
was before I knew of such an insect. Still I think I 
have obtaiued some light upon the subject, from my ex. 
periments. 

In the first place, I think the insect is the same as 
that which infests the whole tnrnep tribe, though per. 
haps of somewhat stronger stomachs. If so, the rem. 
edy for their ravages in this case must be effectual in 
the other. I made an experiment which settled the 
question so far as it relates to the turnep tribe. ‘The 
Be was as follows : 

took a patch of ground three by four feet, alongside 
of the aforesaid onion patch, and sowed to radishes.— 
But thse insects devoured them as fast as they grew. 
The roots were stuck full of them. These I pulled up, 
then spaded the ground and prepared it for another 
crop, and sowed on about a pint and a half of Liverpool 
salt, and rakedit thoroughly. In twenty-four hours af. 
ter, I raked the ground over again, and sowed my seed. 
They soon came up, and grew exceedingly rank, and J 
had some of the finest and handsomest radishes I ever 
saw grow, and not the bite of an insect in them. But 
every seed that fell without the patch where salt was 
sown, was eaten as in the first instance. 

If this insect is the same which works upon the on. 
ions, here is the remedy. And I regret that my cir. 
cumstances were such that I could not fully test the 
cure as applied to the onions. I would therefore sug. 
gest that some of the readers of the “ Farmer,” who, I 
perceive have suffered from this intruder the past sea- 
son, try this remedy upon the ground where the crop 
has beeen destroyed, nextseason. I believe it will suc- 
ceed. 


All Vegetable Matter is Valuable as Manure. 


Every thing thay grows or is produced from the earth 
possesses the quafity of fructification of the earth.-- 
Many articles th:(t are thrown away as useless are sti] 
valuable and worthy of preservation. We have often 
seen thrown upoh piles of stone, or upon the side of 
roads, or into strjams where it will be swept out of 
sight, the pomace of apples after cider is extracted; a! 4 
it will not be denied that applied in its crude state ()'s 
pomace may be injuyieus to any crop. But deprive 't 
of its acidity by suffcking it to lie a year or more, and 
we are induced to believe from the nature of its comp:- 
sition, that whatever of the substance shall be left, may 
be valuable as manure. ' 

It is the general opinion that the bark and chips of 
white and yellow pine, spruce and perhaps hemlock, pe'- 
son the soil where they ate suffered to lic. They my 
at first, on account of their cold, sour or acrid nature, 
injure or at least not benefit vegetation ; but we are 
quite sure when acidity or bitterncss shall pass off and 
the vegetable substance shall change by decomposition, 
the Nee ae it lies will be essentially renovated, 

In proof of this we relate a case of application of the 
refuse tan from hemlock bark—an article which has 
been considered so useless in its crnde state as to be 








moved away from all vegetable growth. Hon. Nathan- 
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jel S. Berry, at Bristol village in the county of Grafton, 
has attached to his homestead on the north side of New. 
foundiand river, a smal! lot of land, the more elevated 

rt of which was a sand bank, being blown down to 
the annoyance of the inhabitants upon the highway be. 
low at every rise of the north wind in volumes of dust, 
jt occurred to him for experiment, having a large quan. 
tity of hemlock bark which had laid for some years in 
his tan yard, that he would apply it to this mere sand 
bank. He moved to the space of something like half 
an acre, say a hundred loads of the consuming, rotten 
tan; and offered to one of his neighbors the crop upon 
the ground if he would attend it. The first year the 
crop of corn upon the sand was even better than upon 
the apparently more rich and better cultivated ground 
near it; and what is worthy of remark is, that the ap. 
plication of tan has not only imparted great fertility to 
the ground, bat has entirely changed its appearance, 
mailing a black and rich loam where there was a yel- 
low, sterile sand.— Yankee Farmer. 





From the Cultivator. 
A National Agricultural Society, 

A NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION PROPOSED. 
Especially addressd to the Editors of Agricultural 
Journals, and to Agricultural Societies. 

Essex County, Va. August 29, 1839. 

Dear Sir—-Only a few days before I received your 
paper of the 15th of this month, Ihad read an account, 
in one of our political journals, of the last meeting of 
the * English Agricultural Society,” at which our dis- 
tinguished countryman, Mr. Webster, gave them a 
speech. This account elicited in me so ardent a desire 
for the establishment of a similar society in the United 
States, that I was on the point of addressing you, and 
through your paper,theeditorsof all our other agricultural 
journals, a most earnest request to unite heart and hand 
in an effert to bring it about. But, to my great gratifi- 
cation, I find, by the last Cultivator, that you have an- 
ticipated me, by suggesting the project in your brief re. 
marks upon the meeting of the English society. Do, 
my good sir, urge it again and again, upon al! your sub. 
scribers, as well as upon your brother editors. It can 
hardly be possible, I think, that so agricultural a peo- 
ple as we are, should have so little of the spirit which 
should actuate us all, as not to be effectually roused in. 
to action when properly addressed; and who so fit to 
apply the necessary stimuli, as the editors of papers de- 
voted to this great national cause ? 

Can we, the people of the United States, who boast 
of being more enlightened than any other civilized na- 
tion, in regard to all those principles and arts of gov- 
ernment which are best calculated to promote and 
preserve human happiness—can we be so immeasurably 
behind them all, in applying these principles, and culti. 
vating these arts, as not yet to perceive, that legislative 
aid to agriculture, in a country like ours, is a vital ele. 
ment in our national prosperity? It is, in fact, to the 
body politic, what the heart’s blood is to the body nat. 
ural; neither can exist in health and vigor without its 
a hs gr aliment. 

hat are the obstacles—the rational objections to 
aiding this vital artby legislation? Shall we be told by 
some of our martinet politicians, that our Federal Con. 
stitutian forbids? Would to heaven they had been as 
lynx-eyed in guarding it against other attempts to in. 
ringe it—if indeed the establishment of a National 
Society of Agriculture would thus operate! That the na- 
tion would have been richer by millions than it now is, 
could we have had such an institution, cannot, I think, 
be doubted for a inoment by any who are at all aware of 
the vast benefits which have resulted both to England 
and France, from the encouragement given by each to 
husbandry in allits branches; and I have yet to learn 
any good reason why we should not follow their exam. 

le. 

But thanks be to our good constitution, it has a pro. 
vision in it which is perfectly intelligible, even to the 
most stupid; and none can dispute about the powers 
which it confers. I mean that which relates to the 
mode of choosing our immediate representatives.— 
This is the king cure-all for every political evil, provided 
it be executed as it may and should be. 
Jet the agricultural districts—~of which there is a vast 
majority in the United States—choose none but honest, 
intelligent and zealous agricultural men, or staunch 
friends to the cause, to represent them, and they might 
rely, with absolute certainty, that this cause would no 
longer suffer from the want of aty aid that could be le. 
gitimately bestowed on it. Such members of Congress 
would very soon find out a way to ferm a National 
Agricultural “ooiety, that would speedily become one 
of the most popular associations in our whole country ; 
and would prove in a few, a very few years, the means 
of extending to the utmost extremities of our Union, 
such a mass of information in regard to all the various 
branches of husbandry, as could not fail to render our 
nation the richest, as it is still, I believe, the happiest 
on the face of the earth. Our commerce and manu. 
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For cxample, | 
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factures, which, next to agriculture, are the great sour. | ing above them. ‘There is a stream of Devon blood 
ces of national wealth and power, would soon be abun. || running through many of our native cattle, as there ie 


dantly supplied with all the materials essential to their 
prosperity ; and nothing would be wanting to consum. | 
mate our happiness, but the moral and religious educa. | 
tion of our whole people. 

Can there possibly be a single individual within the 
limits of our vast confederacy, who doubts this even for | 
amoment? Jf there is, I can only pray heartily, that | 
he may speedily see the error of his ways, and most | 
cordially co.operate in the attempt to establish a Na. 
tional Agricultural Society, with all of our fraternity | 
who have full faith in that admirable proverb, (applica. | 
ble by the way, to all imaginable associations,) which 


tells us—“United we stand—divided we fall.” 1} 


One word more upon this subject, and I will rely up. 
on other and abler advocates to support it. Since it has | 
become fashionable of late years to hold conventions | 
for almost everg purpose in which many persons are in. | 
terested, I would respectfully propose, that one be held | 
in the city of Washington on the secoad Monday of De. | 
cember next, with a view of forming a National Agri- | 
cultural Society ; and that the different societies for the | 
promotion of agriculture throughout the United States, | 
be invited tosend deputies to it. Where no such asaocia. | 
tions exist, county meetings might be held of the friends | 
of the cause, who might depute one of their own body, or | 
the member of congress from their respective districts, to | 
represent them in the convention. Should you approve 
this scheme your paper might commence the invitations 
and solicit your brother editors to repeat them. In this 
way, the proposals would speedily reach every state in 
the Union, and would first fall into the hands of the 
best friends to agriculture in each, for they alone de. 
serve the title who support our agricultural papers. 

Anxiously hoping that you will see this matter in the 
same light that I do, I remain, dear sir, your friend and 
constant reader. J. M. G. 


From the Franklin Farmer. 
Short Horns and Devous, 


We publish two letters this week, written by Mr, 
Skinner, Editor of the American Farmer, who has just | 
made our state a visit. The opinions of one of his age, | 
experience and agricultural knowledge, should be re. | 
garded with respectful and candid attention. He con. | 

















fesses that Kentucky is the true home of the Short horns 

Our climate, soil and productions, give us advantages, 
for breeding and rearing animals, superior to those of | 
any other people. No eastern man who has never visit. | 
ed Kentucky, can form any just conception of the luxu. | 


riance, richness, value and beauty of our blue grass pas. || 


tures; and when they do visit us, it is mo wonder they | 
are perfectly amazed at the crops of this gras’, found | 
even in our woods, worth almost, if not quite, as much | 
as their own corn crops. No where on earth, do we 
know a country, in which in an agricultural point of 
view, the woodlands are so productive as in Kentucky, | 
This is a marked feature in the character of our hus. | 
bandry, and if its important influences were as well un. 
derstood elsewhere as at hone, those who deery us at | 
the east for not manuring our lands more than we do, | 


| 


would study our system better and seal their mouths || 


unless to approve. ‘These remarks, however, refer only | 
to the grazing system in our richest lands, where the | 
woodlands are all in grass and a judicious rotation of | 
crops is established. Outside the calcareous basin of | 
Kentucky, we believe the eastern, (or more properly | 
speaking, the English) system of manuring and crop- 
ping would be most judiciously adopted if the adequate | 
labor could be commanded. | 
Mr. Skinner regards Kentucky as destined to become | 
the breeding ground for the west and south, and he re- | 
commends the introduction of Devon cattle here, for the 
purpose chiefly of supply breeders for other quarters.— | 
The recommendation is certainly worth attention; but. 
we think it will hardly be adopted by the breeders loca. | 
ted on our richest soils. The Short horns are certainly 


the most profitable consumers of our corn and grass — | 


They make much more out of it and in much less time. | 
‘These considerations will forever weigh in favor of tho | 
Short horns. But there are portions of Kentucky, as | 
of every state, where the soil being thin, a lighter breed | 
of cattle would undoubtedly be more profithble than the | 
heavy. Where there are not abundance of luxuriant | 
grass and heavy crops for winter fecding, we have never — 
been in favor of introducing the Short horns; for in | 


such locations, they would assuredly degenerate. But || 


in sueh places we think it likely the cross of the Short | 
horn bull upon the native cows would produce a stock | 
improved in forin, size, milking aud fattening qualities. | 
Whether, however, such a cross would be superior to | 
the pure Devon cattle remains to be tested by expe- 
rience ; and we think the experiment is worthy careful | 
trial. The Devons stand very high in England, on their | 
appropriate soils, being fair mi!kers, tolerable feeders | 
and unrivalled workers-—no anima! but the horse out | 
travelling them. 
class—-the imported Durhams and the Herefords stand. 


||} indeed of Short horn and of other breeds. 


{| 


Bat still there they rank in the third | 


Bat the 
earcless habits of breeding, where a calf only was the 
object of breeding, hitherto so generally and lamentably 

_ prevalent, do not allow us to say from what source the 
| excellencics of many of our native cattle are derivable. 
| There are many cows which, particularly as milkers, ri. 
val any of any improved breed. ‘This quality is acci. 
| dental, however, for we can neither trace it to its souree, 
| nor perpetuate it but by the agency of a breed of estab. 
| lished disposition to develop the quality. The Short 
| horn, therefore, in the state of improvement in whieh 
| they are furnished to our hands by the suceessful labors 
of the Collings, the Berrys and many others, are the 
surest reliance on which we can safely rest. But on 
| the inferior soils of Kentucky, we think it would be ju. 
| dicious, at least, to make the experiment with the pure 
| Devon. 

| That Kentucky is destined, if she is not already, to 

be the head quarters of the South and West, for the pro. 

curement of superior animals of all descriptions for 
breeders, we agree with Mr. Skinner. But our enter. 
prising capitalists should be cautious what breeds they 
introduce. We already stand on the highest ground. 
The superiority of our stock is confessed; and we 
should cultivate to still higher perfection, those excel. 
lent breeds on which our reputation as a breeding state 
rests. Mr. Skinner, however, only recommends that 
we should keep an assortment of breeds to suit the wants 
of other quarters. We think, however, it would be 
bad policy, even for that purpose, to rear Devons where 
Short horns would more profitably consume our grass 
and corn, Devons bred and reared on the soil beat 
| adapted to Short horns, would lose their present dis. 
| tinctive characters, or at all events would surely degene. 
| rate when taken to the lighter soils to which they ap. 
| pear to be natives. Breeding establishments for Devons 
| 

J 

| 
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might be conducted with favorable results on light soils. 
Birminghai for Cutlery, New Castle for Coals, and the 
calcareous lands of Kentucky for Durham Cattle. 





From tho New England Farmer. 
An English Farm, 

Mr. Eviroa:—During my residence abroad, I spent 
one summer and a part of the autumn at Merton in 
Surry, domiciled with a Mr. Raine, tenant to Mr. Mid, 
dleton author of the Agricultural Survey of Middlesex, 
with whom [ was acquainted. [twas a hay and grass 
farm, and the management of it was of the best des. 
cription, Lt consisted of 160 acres, all improved ae 
meadow, no plow being used on the place except in the 
garden. The course rem act was as follows. 

Early in the spring the fields were all shut up. As soon 
as the hap was secured, and this was a great labor, the 
teams commenced carrying it te London for sale, load. 
|ing back with manure. And now commenced that 
_ course of judicious conduct which excited my warmest 
admiration at the time, and has remained my beau ideal 
of good management ever since. The second growth 
of grass being well shot up, Mr. Raine went to the cat. 
tle fair, and bought large beeves in high condition, In 
his rich and clean meadows, these were soou ready for 
| Smithficld market, to which they were sent, and their 





|| place supplied by other beeves, still in fair condition, 


| but of much smaller size. On the removal to the sham. 
| bles of the second herd, still smaller cattle in fair con. 
| dition were bought to be initiated into a still higher pre. 
paratory degree of fatting. These were succeeded b 
| srnall lean cattle to be improved as stores. The aft 
| set Of temporary tenants of the farm were small sheep 
| to be wintered. 
"The farm, as I have remarked, consisted of 160 acres 
| The rent paid was £2 10s. per acre, at $4,80 the 
| pound sterling. ‘I'welve doliars per acre, $1,920 for 
' the farm. Paying this enormous rent,—saddled with 
heavy taxes, and at a large outlay for manure, and farm 
| servants, Mr. Raine wasstill sccumulating large riches 
upon it. His house was in the style of a gentleman, 
‘and his expenditures on a most liberal scale, but he 
| owed nobody a farthing. 
| Weare poor farmers in this country, Mr. Colman, 
| very poor, farmers as Alfred Jingle would say, very. 
| Those of us who do best, are very far from doing ax 
| English farmers do. They make more profit per acre 
froin the borders of their fields than we make from our 
bost intervale; realize as much gain in the shifting 
stock to consume the herbage of a single summer, as we 
| dv from growing for three years the same number of 
‘head. Every thing there is made to produce profit. As 
large a capital is invested as we invest in a thrifty 
| commercial business. No man can rent a farm whe 


|| has not @ sufficient capital to stock it, work it, and lay 


| out of the price of a year’s harvest. The outlay on a 
‘large farm is very great. A fair estimate of the re. 
| quired sum on a farm of a thousand acres, is five thou. 
| sand pounds sterling. It would astonish the American 
| farmer to sce the book of “ bills receivable and payable” 
of an English lesece farm. Yours, Bs te 
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Fiom the Farmer's Monthly Visitor. 
Happy condition of the New England Farmer. 
The condition of a community situated as are the 
t mass of agriculturists m 
Sesirable than that of any other class of men within my 
know If it do not too much attach men and wo. 
men to this life—if it do not make them so happy as to 
increase the love of life beyond the age of sorrow, toil 
and pain—it is a condition which the ‘tall, the wise 
and reverend head” may envy. Living within their own 
means, on the fruits of their own labor—enjoying a. 
bundance of the best products of the ground and the 
first fatlings of the flock; the appetite sharpened and 
eweetened, the muscular powers strengthened, the mind 
made vigorous and active, by labor; their dependence 
aolely on the goodness of j—their prudence having 
looked furward even to the destruction of a crep with 
@ providence to supply its place ; with abundant leisure | 
for all healthy recreation and all needful rest; with no | 
worldly cares and vexations encroaching on the reflec. | 
tion which aids the better judgment; in the midst of | 
those social and domestic relations which throw a 
charm about life, which give'to mora] suasion} its 
atest force, and which rear the *' tender thought” to 
the ripe vigor of its highest usefulness :—how can we 
conceive any state of imperfect, erring, dependent man 
more truly enviable, than that of the industrious, labor. 
ing, prolific farmers of New England who live according 
to the best lights of their own experience? The mer. 
chant fails nine times in ten before a fortune is gained— 
the speculator ninety-nine times in a hundred; the me- 
chanic and the lawyer gain only while their work is 
going on; the wages of the priest, like those of the 
common laberer, stop when he no longer works; the 





ew England is more | 





physician adds to his income no oftener than he visits 
the sick; the salary man, if he saves at all, saves only 
a ific sum :—the farmer, more sure of success than 

r, in nine cases out of ten, certain of ultimate pros. 
perity, lays his head upon his pillow with the reflection 
while he sleeps his cropajare increasing to maturity and 
his flocks and herds growing in size and strength.—Gov. 
Hills Address. 


Benefits of Association. 

To awaken a laudable 2eal and emulation in the agri- 
¢eultural improvements of the day isthe object of this as- 
sociation, as it is of many other similar associations ex- 
isting in this and other countries. ‘That there are ex. 
cellent farmers in Cheshire county who are not members 
of this or any other agricultural society, is undoubtedly 
rite ; that this may be a fine agricultural district searce- 
ly behind the best in New England without any agri- 
cultural society, is equally true. Still there is no doubt 
that your society already has done and may-continue to 
do much good. 


Association, even where only “* two or three are ga- 
thered together,” is more potent than individual effort 
alone: the experience of several collected is better than 
the experience of one. Where much time is not con. 
sumed—-where too much expense is not incurred—where 
the shadow is not grasped for the substance—where a 

assion for extended experiments does not outstrip and 
eave common sense behind—we may expect to derive 
much benefit from the efforts of argricultural societies. 

I am quite sure although many of these societies have 

d away with the excitement in which they were 
gotten, that not a few of them have done good. 
There are counties and districts of New England much 
indebted to them for the superiority which they have 
attained. Berkshire in Massachusetts was the first to in. 
stitute, and has been the longest to perseycre in her a- 
icultural society: her mountain region can find at 
is time no superior im the United States in fertility 
and production. Magnificent cattle range in her pas. 
‘tures; ten thousand fleeces are taken from her moun. 
tains: the fatlings of the flock are.Lers. The crops 
of corn aud wheat groan as the burden of her hills and 
valleyy. 


If the united efforts of individuals, judiciously di. 





rected, can do much to promote agricultural imp~ove. 


ments, so an ill directed zeal may do not a little to re. |, 
There is danger of over-excitement; and {| 


tard them. 
agricultural societies as well as agricultural periodical 

blications may be the instruments of this exciteinent. | 

en who want experience or men who risque to go | 
societies and to the periodical  gricultural press. _ Your 
good sense, gentlemen, will direct you to detect and 
avoid the evil ee of both. ‘There are soveral 
things among what have been called improvements that 
have turned out to be mere innovations; and there are 
Other things that have been cried up as useful that may 
prove worse than useless.— Jd. 


Benefits of Root Cultivation. 


The culture cf root crops for the rearing of swine 
and for winter feeding of cattle I believe to be a great 





} 





| object to most farmers. ‘The mangel wurtzel, the su- 
gar beet, the common beet, the carrot and perhaps th: 
parsnip may be raised on ground that will produce a 
wood crop of corn: the ruta baga may be raised on a 
lighter soil and with less manure than the other crops. 
Tn pr ion tothe quantity produced with the same 
labor, Iam inclined to give the preference to the ruta 
baga. That crop may be raised with about as little Ja 
bor asa@ crop of potatoes upon the same ground. If 
the season be fortunate, six and eight hun ‘nr: he 
times a thousand bushels to the acre are produced: a 
thousand bushels weighing twenty-five tons, dealt out 
to a stock of cattle, will be equal infvalue to at least ten 
| tous of the best hay. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the ruta baga spoils either the meant or the milk of the 
creature fed upon it. This mistake originated in the 
fact familiar to many practical farmers that the turning 
| of fat cattle and cows into fresh feed where turnips, 
cabbages, and onions have been raised and cleared out, 
leaving tops and leaves, will make tm liable when 
slaughtered or milked to leave the meat or the milk 
tainted with the taste and flavor, of the articles upon 
which they have fed. Milch cows fed daily on ruta 
baga once a day will communicate no taste to the milk; 
and if there be any doubt about fat cattle, the leaving 
off the ruta baga ene week and substituting corn or 
other feed, will leave their meat in as good flavor and 
uality as if they had fed exclusively on corn. I pre- 
+ we late sowing of ruta baga, say as late as the 10th of 
June, to an earlier day: this root grows best in cool 
weather, and by late sowing it much better escapes the 
turnip fly and destroying grubs, and has the advantage 
of a vigorous growth late in the fall until severe frosts 
shall render it a matter of prudence to gather them. 
Beets of the various kinds and carrots, to such as do 
not admire ruta baga, may be made well to supply their 
place. Fed with either, winter milked cows may be 
made to give double the quantity of that most necessa- 
and most grateful article in the consumption of every 
amily that they will give when fed simply on the best 
English hay. Vith the general cultivation of roots m 
present conviction is that the quantity of beef and aa 
and butter and cheese produced in New England may 
be increased one half, and might be very easily doubled.- 








A rule worthy of the Farmer’s attention. 

A most important axiom to be kept in mind by every 
farmer is, to break up and cultivate noarable land to be 
laid down again with depreciated strength: in other 
words, no crop requiring the plow or cultivator and hoe 
should be put into the ground the present year which 
will leave the ground in a worse condition than it was 
before the work was begun. It will, when adopted as a 
principle, be very easy for every farmer to make his cal. 
culation in any crop requiring the hoe, so to improve 
the capacity of his land that it shall yield more than it 
has done before. A plenty of good barn yard, hog yard, 
stable or compost manure will effectually do this busi- 
ness on almost every retentive soil: in some cases of 
low and wet grounds, the simple application of sand or 
gravel with a small quantity of the stimulating man. 
ures will accomplish every thing to be wished : in other 
cases of sandy, porous soil, the application of clay or 
other adhesive earths, with the free use of plaster of 
Paris and some stimulating manures, will do wonders. 
| The observance of the principle of constant renovation 

will soon bring New England to rank with the best cul. 
| tivated districts of England and Scotland, and even 
with the still higher improvements exhibited in Flemish 
husbandry.—J0. 





Value of Salt. 


An increased quantity of salt used by the farmer in 
various ways would be of eminent benefit. Salt ought 
to bear a less price than. it now does throughout the 
country. Much of the expense of salt is in the price of 
transport: it,'is a taxed article, and assis's in the reven. 
ues of the government. ‘The tax was much reduced 
several years ago, and this reduction owed its origin to 
the efforts of a Senator in Congress from this State, now 
at the head of the Treasury Department: but the whole 





|| tax ought to be taken off. .I am confident that fine salt 
| sprinkled over the ground. in the quantity of three or 


: ; | four bushels to the acre will not only contribute to drive 
forward without retlection, may give an impetug to your | 


off insects and other destructive vermin, but in most 
vegetable crops will prevent blight. Salt is also an in. 
dispensable article for vattle, horses and sheep: if in. 
creased quantities were used, more valuable would be 


'} our fattened meats, and more in quantity would be the 


butter and cheese produced. A sprinkling of salt in the 
feed of most animals will contribute to their healcb 
growth. Salted meats used instead of the vast quanti. 
ties of fresh beef, mutton, lamb or veal, which have 
been injured by driving and worrying the creature near 
the time it is killed, would in the season of summer dis. 
eases save thousands of human lives.—J6, 
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From the Maine Farmer. 
Electrical Action should be Studied, 
There can be no doubt that electricity is a power), 
. , 1] 
agent in the promotion or the growth of vegetables 
perhaps also in retarding them when placed in certain 
situations and conditions. There is no doubt that it 
also has a strong action, or is active, when manures aro 
changing from a solid to a liquid state in the soil, ang 
when the liquid is being taken up into the plant and js 
converted or assimilated, as it is called, to the substance 
of the plant in question. It is undoubtedly active fro, 
the first germination of the seed—through all its stages 
of growth, maturity and decay. Indeed, we belicy. it 
to be ever active in all the phenomena of vegetation, of 
the weather, of the action of soils—and of the cold and 
the heat—the light and the shade—the moisture anq 
the drouth, which we often witness and which haye go 
important a bearing upon the prosperity or adversity of 
the farmer. An agent so varied and extensive jn jj, 
action should be constantly studied; and yet in the 
whole range of the sciences there is no branch of them 
respecting which 60 little is known. Here there js q 
wide and almost a new field for investigation, holdin 
out inducements for every one who feels interested jy 
the success of the culture of the soil, whether he pe 
merely an experimenter in philosophy or’a practical ey|, 
tivator. 

Dr. Darwin, whose speculative turn of mind led hiyy 
into the investigation of almost every thing connected 
with the animal and vegetable kingdom and many of 
whose suggestions, which, in his day, were considered 
the vagaries of a visionary enthusiast, have now been 
realized and established as undeniable facts, was among 
the first to turn attention to the action of electricity 
upon the soils and plants. He first suggested the im. 
portance of becoming acquainted with the laws of this 
fluid and of applying it to the promotion of the growth 
of plants. This is about all that has indeed been done, 
In his work entitled “ ge dak he observes that “a 
profitable application of electricity to promote the 
growth of plants is not yet discovered, it is neverthe. 
less probable, that in dry seasons, the erection of nu. 
merous metallic points on the surface of the ground, 
but a few feet high might in the night time contribute 
to precipitate the dew by facilitating the passage of 
electricity from the air into the earth, and that an eree- 
tion of such points hi, her in the air by means of wires 
wrapped around tall rods, like angling rods, or clevated 
on buildings, might frequently precipitate showers from 
the higher parts of the atmosphere. Such points erec. 
ted in gardens might promote a quicker vegetation of 
the plants in their vicinity by supplying them more 
abundantly with the electric ether.” 

Since his day, Galvanism, or volatic electricity has 
been much investigated and many very important facts 
developed. The connection also of the electric fluid 
with what has been known by the name of heat and 
with magnetism has been also ascertained ; and their 
union is so intimate that it isa matter of uncertainty 
whether they are all one and the same fluid under dif. 
ferent circumstances, or separate. It is by Galvanism 
or by the action and aid of the galvanic battery that 
many if not all of the laws which govern electrical ac. 
tion in the soil and upon plants can be most easily as. 
certained ; and we would suggest to those who are now 
engaged in experimenting with this battery, to turn their 
attention to this branch of science and endeavor to as. 
certain all the facts that they possibly can. 


’ and 





From the Farmer’s Monthly Visiter. 
{Wonders of the Honey Bee. 

Hon. Isaac Hill :—I am pleased to find your Visitor 
what I anticipated it would be, the Register of the agri- 
cultural improvements of the day. I have read in it 
one or two treaties upon Bees, that family of insects 
which is the pattern of industry, system and good order, 
and whicl: should have their habitations near the ¢we!. 
lings, and before the eyes of every farmer and horticu!- 
turist in the country. He who is fond of studying the 
wonderful works of Nature, will find but few subjects, 
which will more excite his curiosity than the history of 
the Bee. 

The Bee possesses the united skill of the mason, the 
architect, the geometrician and the civilian, Many na- 
turalists of this and other countries have devoted much 
time in searching out their habits, admiring their saga- 
city, and in giving to the world the result of their re- 





searches. ‘They have learned much, and there is much 
more yet to be learned of this wonderfal insect. I have 


| myself kept bees for-thirteen or fourteen years: I long 


since felt the necessity of preserving these little croa- 
tures from the barbarous custom of annual suffocation. 
For a while I tried the box-hive, but found my bees wn- 
willing to enter it, and I lost several swarms in trying 
to force them into it. I abandoned this kind of hive, 
and finished a room in my garret, dark and tight with 
a communication through the external wall of the house, 
through which to give them a passage way. I placed 








a hive of bees in this room, their entrance into the hive | 
being on a level with this communication, and near to) 
it. To this room I have a door from my garret, mover | 
accessible to children or intruders. The room should be || 
made impervious to rats and mice, which are very fond || 
of bees, sparing not even their weapons of defence. This, 
young swarm soon filled their hive, and then commen. 

ced their operations, beneeth, above, and around the || 
hive, filling in their white vigin comb, without the aid | 
of bars, siats or crosspieces to build to, from the roof of | 
the house tothe floor of their room. At times, I stole | 
into this apaiary, and by the aid of a light viewed ed 
progress they were making, and the splendid columns | 
of comb thev were erecting. They had the benefit of 
the labor of all their increase—all their progeny ; there 
was no swarming, no colonizing from this numerous 
family. Give bees room and they never swarm. Who. | 
ever heard of bees swarming from a hollow tree, till 

the space within was filled? After the second year of | 





less expensive and a more happy course. I know that 
for several years past we have had very small crops of | 
corn, but those among us who were careful as to the 
kind planted did not fail to have it ripen. I make 
these statements and retharks in favor of raising corn, 
not to discourage the raising of wheat, for many can. || 
not procure manure enough fr corn and then they had |, 
better sow wheat. Corn I adinit exhausts the soil 
much—this I like—I want none of your small misera. 
ble crops that take nothing from the land and of course 
are worth nothing. I agree that I love We udding, 
and also that I am or have been a practic pe in 
AINE. 

N. B—I am friendly to raising barley, but none of 

your oats. 








Rotation of Crops. 
Believing that it is an important point in husbandry 





their operations, and during the coldest of the winter, | 
while the bees all laid dormant at the centre of their 
nectrine pile, I took my family stores from the external 
layers, which always contain the whitest 1nd purest in 
the storehouse, and is the only portion which can be 
taken without injury to the residue. For many years 
my table was supplied frem this room with the choicest 
of sweets, from which many a friend has enjoyed a 
treat, aud lingered to admire this simple contrivance 
for the preservation of the bee, and the store-house so 
well adapted to receive the fruits of his labor. 

In 1834 my dweliing house was destroyed by fire, 
containing, in its garret, at least eight hundred pounds, 
of honey, and of Jiving beings a multitude which nv 
man could number. J.S. Kerrn. 

Ozford, Me. August, 1839. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
Cost of raising Grain. 


Comparison of the cost in Maine of cultivating and | 
raising Indian Corn and Wheat, not on a burnt || 
piece, but on plowed land. | 


Hearing an old farmer the other day observe that one || 
acre of corn cost as much as four of wheat, which [ |! 
supposed so egregiously erroncous, that it caused me to || 
calculate the expense of cach on an acre, and it is as || 
follows: The land I consider must be prepared for both, |! 
sowing and pianting, at nearly equal expense, only || 
the corn acre must have ten dollars worth of manure || 
more than the wheat acre, five only of which should be || 
charged to the corn because of its after benefit to future || 
crops. 

Corn Dr. for extra manure.....cee eee ceee cece 

The expense of sowing and planting about the 
same as Wheat, except the seed, here the corn 
is at less expense by at least two do!lars, 
| PPTEETELT IEEE EES ACL LEE Le 

The cultivating or plowing 3 time among the 








5 00) 


| 














RS elds a aneith Siac Mato Bk ats 1 50 | heads. 
Hoeing 3 times after cultivated among, one | 2. Oats or barley.—The next spring following, the| |, 
dollar each time, which is enough on arable || corn stalk field, intended for barley or oats, is plowed | 
SR eee er oe a ee pete 3 00 || but once—in some instances twice—the oats or barley | 
The stalks, husks, and hog corn, socall« will || is then sown and harrowed carefully. \| 
well pay harvesting, shelling, &c. I -uarge 3. Wheat of rye.—In some sections of lime-stone 
no rent to either crop. \| country, very little rye is sowed. Wheat is more pro. 
\| fitable. As soon as the oats or barley is taken off, the 
#10 00 || manure is hauled on (if the corn ground had not been 
Corn, 35 bushels, $25 00 || manured,) and plowed in shallow. Some prefer plow. 
Expenses 10 00 \| ing the oats or barley stubble first, then haul the man. 
| ure on, spread it and harrow it immediately afterfspread- 
$25 00 nett income. | ing; then immediately before seeding, to plow the, 
Now for the crop of wheat,—nothing is to be |; ground shallow, so as not to cover the manure too 
charged to it except the extra expense of the |, deep- then sow and harrow the seed in. 
feed, DeINg .....6-. ees eee ee eee ueereeceeeees $2 00 ‘| It is found that if oats ground is plowed three times, 
Sic: « ctenshieh samehed © epsetbesebeoncin>eschaner 2 00 || it yiclds a better crop of wheat than by plowing it once 
The straw fails to pay the thrashing if an aver. |, or twice less. [It is reasonable. ‘ 
age crop of 174 bushels, by at least....... 1 50 4. Clover.—In the spring following, clover is sown 
|} on the wheat or rye field, at the rate of from 10 to 15 
$5 50 | pounds peracre. Less than 10 pounds should never be 


Crop 17 1-2 bushels at 1,50 is 26 295 


Expenses out 5 50 
| 
Nett income $20 75 


Iam aware that he will say 35 bushels of corn is | 
more than an average crop in Maine. Not where the 
land is first made rich enough to produce 174 bushels | 
of wheat to the acre and then ten dollars more laid out 
for manure. Aye, says he, but Mainc is a cold place, and 
of course the corn crop uncertain. Ehave lived in Maine 
more than half a century, and with truth can say that 
the corn crop in the County of Kennebec, has not fail. 
ed to produce tolerably well, as often as the wheat 
crop, that by rust, the hessian fly, smut and the grain 
worm, or weevil so called, &c. has often aia the 
farmer to mourn than the ¢orn crop. To be sure. in 
1816 no corn of consequence was raised in the North- 
ern States, which produced the Ohio fever to an alarm. 
ing degree, but did not cause farmers to attend enqugh 





| 


|| harrowed, sowed, and planted. 


to pursue a judicious rotation in crops, we shall, from 
time to time, collect such facts and statements as will 
enable us to present such a system of rotation as will 
suit particular soils, ‘That particular soils are adapted 
| to particular crops cannot be called in question ; but it 
| is also true that land requires a change of growth. We 
will, in the outset, state distinctly that we shall not at- 
tempt to lay down any general rule, at present, for the || 
| change of crops. We will submit to our readers a se. 
ries of ** Rotation reports,” and contrast their variations, || 
advantages and disadvantages; and then in due time 
| deduce trom facts such principles as may serve as gene- 
| ral directions to a judicious system of rotation of crops. 

On reference to our ** book of notes,” we find that 
the following system of rotation is practised, to some 
considerable extent, in Pennsylvania. 

Rotation Report.—No 1 


Soil—Limestone. ‘The land has been upwards of 
fifty years under culture. 

After a field has lain in clover, or timothy, two years, 
whether for mowing or pasture, the crops—the usual 
crops of Penasylvania—succeed as follows: 

1. Ludian corn. 

2. Oats or barley, 

3+ Wheat or rye, 

4. Clover, or clover and timothy for two years—the || 
first for pasture, and the second for mowing. 
1. Indian Corn.—The corn ground is plowed late in 
the fall, or in spring, shortly befo 
this is the most common, If plowed in the fall, it is | 
then re-plowed a short time before planting, then well 








yr 
i 


e planting the corn—| 


In some instances, previous to plowing corn ground || 


very common. ‘ 
Nore.—As we purpose simply to note the rota 


| sown. 
Clover and timothy are generally pastured the first 
| year, and mowed the second. Then the same rotation 


| is followed, with very slight variations.—Practical Far, 


' 





Causes of Seeds not Gerndnating. 

We have known and heard of considerable loss and 

disappointment from seeds, particularly onion seeds, 

not growing. We have thou_ht and inquired in refer. 

_ ence to the cause, and the result of our cogitations and 
|| inquiries may be thus stated. 

| Without a certain degree of moisture, seeds wil] not 

|; germinate. 

1 ved of the requisite degree of moisture : perhaps recei. 


_ Ving just as much as will mould them and destroy their 


|| vitality, or being ao near the surface as to be injured by 
the sun’s heat and light. 
But the seeds may have germinated, and have com. 
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seeds failing to 
| ted by a knowle 
| ductive of thisresult, which we think are t 
| above. 


cause of failure, but if you pulverize your soil 


| ly and press itin this state with the hoe, epade, or 
er, upon the seeds thus sprouted, the root stem will soon 


}and it does not sprout in this time, the sced is 


'| th 


|| in the spring, manure is applied—this, however, is not | es 


ee 

tion, | tu 
-seceee 50 || WE shall omit in these reports the particular man. || 
|; agement we will notice separately, under appropriate || 


On dry sandy soils, and in a dry season, it | 
, seems highly probable, then, that seeds may be depri. || 


to the variety, and cause themto plant none but such as menced to send out their roots and stem stalks and yo" state.--New England Farmer. 


875 
they knew to be an early kind—this would have been a |! be destroyed. If the soil is not pressed closely to the 





seeds, and very dry weather occurs just at this period 
of the process of germination, the root being too dis. 


tant from the soil, and too feeble to draw any supply of 


moisture, the liquid food of the plant contained in the 
fermented seed may be dried up, and the life thus de. 
stroyed. 

If you would avoid disappointment and Joss from 
row, the preventive process is indica. 
ge of the causes most frequently pro. 
ose stated 
f you sprout your seeds before putting them 
into the ground, you will preserve them from the first 
h. 
l. 


and surely derive sufficient moisture from the soil. 
Ina few insiances I have found my neighbors bis. 


ming the seed a» uscless, particularly of onions, carrote 
and parsneps, when I have obtained a little of the seed, 
/and found it to sprout quite well. 


You may casily save 
yourselves from such reflections, or from the temptaticn 


| to blame others, by steeping the suspected seed in warm 
| or tepid water from six to twenty-four hours, according 
| to the size and hardness of the seed, and then setting it 
away in a warin'sh place fora day ortwo. If good it will 


sprout in this time; if kept warm in a darkish place, 
ulty. 
In connexion with this subject, I may state that seyv- 


| eral circumstances incline me to the belief that corn 


which has been sprouted—no matter in what steep—i 
safe from the ravages of the red or wire worm. Ithae 


‘been fashionable to steep in a strong solution of copper- 
_as, and to ascribe the safety of the seed in this state, 
|; not to the change which fermentation has produced in 
| the germ or chit which is usually first attacked, but to 
|| the change in the taste from the copperas. 


é We heve 
known cora soaked in simple water—in water alone—to 


/escape from the attacks of the worm as well as that 
soaked in a copperas steep. 
| more certain, however, I would hold it bad husbandry 
| to neglect the copperas, as in addition to the change 
| produced by heat and moisture, we have also the disa- 
| greeable taste communicated by this salt.—Cultivator. 


Until this matter is made 





Lime Reports—No.. 1. 


Lime to improve soil is so important in agricultare, 
at every farmer should in making use of it carefull 


|| notiee the nature of the soil, the time when &c., eu 

| application is made, &e.—with that therefore we shall, 
| from time to time, publish * Lime reports,” embracing 
| a full description. 


Mr. Abraham Meilyn, of Lampeter township, Lan. 
ster county, Pennsylvania, applied lime as follows: 
Soil.—Liinestone, abounding with quartz, and a mix. 
re of coarse wand. 

Quantity.—He applied 400 bushels upon six acres— 
i. e. 66 bushels per acre. 

Time. —Ue dhewed and harrowed a clover field in the 
onth of Angust—hauled lime from the kill in Septem. 


| ber, and as s30n as slacked, spread it even, and harrow 
| the ground well to mix it with the soil. 


[N. B.—The better way is to slack lime with water 
as soon as it is hauled on the field, and spread it with. 
out delay. It should be in a floury, or mealy condition— 
not to be exposed in hills till it is water soaked, and be. 
comes adhesive or clammy.} 

At seeding time he sowed his field with rye, and har. 

/rowed it in carefully. The yield was extraordinary— 
The clover is particularly good—We have never seen 
such a “coat” of young clover any where like that of 
Mr. Meilyn’s. 

We find that top dressing, without reference to any 

' particular succeeding crop, is very common in some of 
the eastern countries. ‘This method,” says an ex- 

_perienced farmer in Buck's county, ‘*has these advan. 

\tages, that a larger quantity may be applied without 
danger of injuriously affecting the qual.ty of the soil ; 
and if the season should continue to be as moist as usu. 
al, the improved growth of the grass the first season of 

Hill, Lancaster 


its application is very great.” ' 
Mr. Solomon Miller, near esate | 
county, Pennsylvania, applied slacked lime last spring 
| to his potatoes as he laid them down in furrows, before 
' covering them—he applied about one quart to the red— 
the product was one half greater than of those not 
limed. A similar experiment was made by Mr. George 
Millieson, Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, and the re- 
sult was a great increase. 
Lime applied to corn, instead of plaster, has proved 
equally beneficia!—Practieal Farmer. 





In the Irish Gardener's Magazine it is stated that the 
decoctions of the leaves of the common camomile, will 
destroy insects, and that nothing contributes so much 
to the health of a garden as a number of canomile 
plants dispersed through it. No green house or hot house 
should ever be without camomile ine green or dried 
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REVIEW. 

** Waker on Intermarriage, or the mode in which, and 
the causes why, beauty, health and intellect, result 
from certain unions; and deformity, disease and in. 
senity, from others; demonstrated by delineations of 
the structure and forme, and descriptions of the func. 
tions and capacities, which each parent, in every pair, 
peed on or nha in oa with certain natu- 
ral laws, an an account of correspanding effects 
in the breeding of animals.” salad 


What is tocomenext? Men seem determined in this 
age of mental] freedom to run riot, and leave all the land. 
marks by which the human understanding has been di- 
rected in time past; they are not satisfied with discard. 
ing all existing systems of government; all scientific, 
religious and political institutions; the why and the 
wherefore of every thing in the known physical and 
moral world; but they must investigate and decide, 
with unerriug certainty, hypothetical and problematical 
things that no human ingenuity can reach, nor human 
mind fathom or conceive. It is, indeed, almost incon. 
ceivable how far men of genius, in their fondness for 
forming systems, adopt a poculiar set of opinions, and 
erush their own as well as their reader's understandings 
by far-fetched analogies, by overstrained reasonings, and 
by ultra.doctrines, that catch the thoughtless and amuse 
the crowd. 

We have given above the title of a treatise recently 
published in this country, the object of which is set forth 








in its name, and should probably have suffered it to take 
its stand among the nine-days-wonders that are accu- 
mulating so rapidly around us, if we did not perceive 
that many respectable mon, and particularly many dis. 
tinguished breeders of our domestic animals, are suffer. 
ing themselves to be led by the charlatanry of self-styled 
physiologists into a blind implicit faith in opinions and 
systems, because they originate with others, who cither 
are, or think themselves eminent, or rather who think 
that they have made discoveries of vast and imposing 

itude, because men of real talent suffer themselves 
Fi away by authority!! As the propositions in- 
volved in this investigation, will, if true, open a new 
era in metaphysical science and extend greatly our field 
of vision into the dark and hidden things of physiology, 
we propose, in as limited a manner as practicable, to 
ive the outlines of our author's system; they are given 
in his own words!!! 

**One of the newly discovered laws of nature, which 
are announced in this work, gives to man for the first 
time a precise rule for the guidance of intermarriage in 
his own race, and for that of breeding among animals.” 

“ According to that law, one parent gives to progeny 
the forehead and organs of sense, together with the nu- 
tritive organs contained within the trunk of the body ; 
while the other parent gives the backhead and cerebel 
or organ of the will, together with the locomotive or- 
gans composing the exterior of the trank and the whole 
of the limbs.” 

Without stopping to inquire how much knowledge 
ef that new-fangled science, ycelped phrenology or or- 
ganology ; or how much metaphysical intelligence ena. 
bles a philosopher to locate the human will and give it 
& separate existence from the other functions of mind; 
we merely call the attention of our readers to a notice 
ef this discovery in our mental organization, and pro. 
ceed with the author's syllabus of his system. 

“Phe simple, beautiful, and easily practicable, gppli- 








cation of natural seience as pointed out in this work, 
enables. us to attain that prescience of the physical 
forms, and mental capacities, of progeny, whieh it is 
impossible to attain by any other means.” “ The ana- 





tomical and physiological knowledge necessary to the 
understanding of this work,” is comprised in the three 
following propositions, viz : 

“Ist. The Locomotive.organs and functions, consist 
of bones which support the body and its parts, ligaments 





which connect the bones together and form the joints, 
and muscles or bundles of red flesh which wove these.” | 
“2d. The viva on nuraitive organs and functions, | 
consisting of lacteals or lymphatics; fine tubular ves. | 
sels which absorb nutritious matter from the food taken | 
into the intestines, and carry it towards the heart to be 
converted into blood ; blood-vessels which circulate the |) 


blood thus formed ; and various glands or filters which 
secrete or deposit the various substances composing the 
different organs! (mark that:) and also the fat, the 
milk, the wool, hair, and other animal products. All 
of these consist of tubes which exerciss only a minute, 
or peristaltic, or pulsating motion, and of which the 
trunk of the body is the centre and principal seat. The 
digestive, respiratory, and reproductive organs, belong 
to this system.” 

“3d, The Menrat on THINKING organs and functions, 
consisting of the immediate organs of sense, the eye, 
ear, &c. which receive impressions from external bo- 
dies; a brain which conceives, compares, reflects, &c. ; 
and a cerebel or little brain, situated below the back 
part of the great brain, and above the neck, which wills 
and throws the muscles into the actions that fulfil its 
purposes. All of these consist of globules, bound by 
membranous investments, into fibres of various forms, 
of which the motion is invisible, and which chiefly oc- 
cupy the head.” 


Whether our author means in this last description to 
include the eye, the ear, the skin, the nostrils, and the 
tongue or palate, the greater brain and the lesser brain, 
among his class of functions, I shall leave to those who 
can see deeper into his meaning than I can; but that he 
ranks functions and organe together, and calls them 
all globules, bound by membranous investments, is self- 
evident; and it augurs little for the accuracy of his 
scientific investigations, and for his use of language ; 
but there is still another discovery of more moment; 
the lower or inferior brain, denominated by anatomists 
the cerebellum, has the government or regulation of the 
acts and functions of volition, while the cranium, or 
cerebruin, is the seat of reasonand understanding. We 
should be glad to witness the proof of this; that a func. 
tion can receive an impression from an external object, 
is a doctrine in mental philosophy that only shows the 
immeasurable distance at which Dr. Alexander Walker 
has left such fools as Locke, and Hume, and Dugald 
Stewart, and Jonathan Edwards, in this abstruse sci- 
ence. 

Our author now proceeds to an examination of the 
physiological conditions, connected with and termina- 
ting in love, to the changes that take place in the loco. 
motive, the vital, and mental systems, as man advances 
in age and stature; of the sexual relations that arise 
from these changes, and are connected with and lead to 


intermarriage; of the various circumstances that result 


from these relations, and are connected with, or produc- 
tive of progeny; and from thence to a consideration of 
the forms and qualities propagated, he gives remarka. 
ble examples of the oceurrence of singular organic pecu- 
liarities, and of their hereditary transmission,—many of 
which are striking and forcible, but more like exceptions 
to the ordinary course of nature than illustrative of fix. 
ed principles and general laws,—he insists that there 
never was a child that did not resemble in a striking 
manner both its parents, if reaemblance was leoked for 
where it ought to be; that there must be a sufficient rea. 
son why each individual figure should assume its own 
precise character; that nature has laws regulating all 
these; that these laws regard the mode in which the 
organization of parents affects that of children, or regu- 
lates the organs which each parent respectively bestows, 
or the mode in which like produces like; that the effect 
of these laws has been observed in inferior animals, but 
the laws themselves have never been defined, nor have 
they been applied to, or ébserved to operate upon man. 
kind; that peculiar organization is nearly indestructi- 
ble; and finally that each parent communicates a dis. 
tinct series of organs; and that the only modifications 
of this are chiefly, if not altogether, such as are need. 


parent, and such as are produced by difference of sex. 


alledges that ** one communicates the anterior part of 
the head and the upper or middle part with it; the osse. 


gans of sense; (viz: the external ear, under lip and | 
lower part of the nose, and the whole of the internal | 
nutritive system.”) 





We shall not split noses in this way, but insist that it 








* Where both parents are of the samo variety,” he | 
| a very poor rule to follow, and have commenced crect- 


Hi t-buildi thei tion. A great man 
ous or bony parts of the face, and all the forms of or- || a Syanancy fat A. eee: a : 





THE GENESEE FARMER 
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the under lip is not, nor can it be, with any propriety, 
called an organ of sense; because a man may have al] 
his senses perfect without it; but finding this article js 
becoming extended to an unreasonable length, we stop 
here with an intention of resuming the subject here. 
after. Scruraror. 


HINTS TO FARMERS, 

Ma. Tucker—The time is near at hand that requires 
the attention of every farmer in our country, respecting 
the protection of their domestic animals through the in. 
clemencies of the coming winter. It is highly neces. 
sary that we should have our out-buildings in good re. 
pair for winter, and see that every thing is taken care 
of, and put in their respective places ready for use in 
the spring. The present time is a very important one 
for deing all of these various employments, so that 
when cold winter comes, we shall be ready to sit down 
by our own firesides, and enjoy all the pleasures that 
can be derived from a domestic life. No season in the 
year can farmers enjoy themselves so well as in the win. 
ter; then their labors are closed for a season, and al] 
they have to do, is to see that their cattle are well taken 
care of, and have a sufficient quantity of food to eat, 
At this season of the year, the farmer can inform him. 
self respecting the different modes and regulations of 
farming the coming year. The evenings are of good 
length, and when the day has passed away, he can sit 
down with his children around him, and obtain all the 
knowledge he consistently can in ascertaining a right 
method to pursue agriculture in future. The right me. 
thod for us to obtain a complete knowledge of agricul. 
ture, is to subscribe for some agricultural journal, and 
lend our leisure moments to its perusal. Many farmers 
of my acquaintance, in this section of country, are as 
ignorant of what is transacted in our government, as 
though they were inhabitants of some other clime, and 
did not as much as even peruse a paper. 

While I am now writing, the 10th of November, the 
ground is entirely covered with snow, and very cold 
too; which ought to make us farmers very diligent in 
preparing our buildings to receive the coming storms 
of winter with readiness. Let us be very expeditious, 
and improve the present moments, in repairing and fix- 
ing our sheds, barns, &c. to protect our domestic ani. 
mals through the winter season. Nothing appears so 
negligent in the eyes of the people, as to see cattle and 
sheep exposed to winter’s blasts, with scarcely enough 
to eat, and almost frozen to death. It is enough to 
make the blood run cold in our veins, to see such negli. 
gence carried into effect in this highly favored country, 
where every thing is so very plenty. Every farmer of 
common sense ought to know, that to have first rate 
cattle or sheep, they must, of course, be protected from 
the cold weather, be pretty well taken care of, and not 
more than half starved. In this way, farmers will have 
good cattle and sheep, and find them always ready for 
market, and bring a very high price, too. 

The greatest difficulty with the farmers in this sec. 
tion, is, they neglect to prepare sheds for the protection 
of cattle, and thus we are always hearing them com. 
plaining about having poor cattle in the spring of the 
year. Now, the reason of their cattle being so very 
poor, is obvious to every farmer who has tried the pro- 
tection of their domestic animals in the winter. No 
farmer can expect to have first rate cattle, and let them 
be exposed to the inclemencies of our cold climate. I 
care not how well they are taken care of, unless they 








are protected, they will look poor when spring arrives. 


ful to harmonise with those communicated by the other | Many farmers in this region, who have heretofore made 
|| it their practice to winter their cattle exposed to the 


cold storms, have come to the final conclusion, that it is 


iu our country do not believe that sheep need any pro- 
tection ; they say their wool will keep them from being 
cold, and will do just as well as to have shelters fur 
them. Now, sheep, in my opinion, need a shelter in 


requires the whole of it to constitute an organ ; and that '! winter as much our horses or cattle, that is, if we wis h 














them to look fine in the spring, and ready for market 
anytime. Sheep are useful animals to mankind, there- | 
fore, it stands us in hand to have them protected from 





| 





. sh adie: 
the cold storms, which are our constant visitors in this || 


color red, red and white, and white ; a most beautiful | er to be boiled, whether in a barrel, hogshead or cistern, 
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variety—one pure Short Horn bul! calf, three and a half || and it is astonishing how quick and with what a small 


months old, weight 325 lbs., brought up by hand, owned t 


by James Paseo, Jr. 


One seven.eights blood Short || wish and there used for any desired purpose. 


latitude, at this season of the year. In wintering calves, | Horn bull, two and a half years old, weight 1,400 Ibs., | 
it requires very careful management on the part of the i] owned by Jonathan Colton. Several pair of one year 


farmer, to have them look fine when winter has passed |, 
away, and the beauties of spring have arrived. As our | 
country grows older, no doubt will grow wiser, and the | 
farmers learn the right method of pursuing their pur- | 
suits of husbandry in future years. What few years I | 
have been permitted to live, I can see that agriculture | 
has improved a great deal, and will, in all probability, | 
continue to improve, until it arrives to perfection. The 1 





old steers not in yokes—the whole making a splendid 
appearance, and a feast to mang spectators, 
A Farmer. 


Ware House Point, East Windsor, Conn., Nov. 10. |. 








From the Seneca County Courier. 
Seneca County Agricultural Society. 
At a meeting of the members of the Seneca County 
Agricultural Society, held at the Court-House in the 


| 


| 
| 


farmers. can, at present, perform their usual pursuits | village of Waterloo, October 10th, 1839, the following | 


with a great deal more ease and comfort, than in for. i 
mer years, and enjoy all the pleasures of a rural and ! 
domestic life. Twenty years ago there was scarcely | 
an out-building upon a farm in this section of country ; | 
but of late years, the farmers are becoming more wise, || 
and have commenced erecting sheds, &c., for the pro- 
tection of their cattle and sheep; and they find it to the | 
comfort and convenience of the animals, and therefore 
a neat profit to themselves. The time, I hope, is not | 
distant, when the farmers in our own happy country, 
will make it their practice to protect their cattle and 
sheep during our long and severe winters; and when | 
this is done, there will not be so much complaint about 
poor cattle in the spring. No one will pretend to say 
that protection is an injury to cattle, though there are 
many that pretend to say they will do just as well, and 
not cost half as much. Now, Sir, to keep a lot of cat. || 
tle through the winter, under protection, does not cost 
one cent more than to have them ranging from one field 
to another, and foddered about stacks. A lot of cattle 
kept under protection, will look much better in the 
spring, and make far better cattle, when they are three 
years old. Cattle that are sheltered from the storms are 
not so liable to have the hoof ail, as those that run out, 
exposing their feet to the cold weather; therefore, I 
think, we, as intelligent beings, ought-to provide shel. 
ters for our cattle and sheep, through the winter season. | 
Iam afraid I have already written too much ; but, 
in conclusion, I would say to every farmer, this side of 
the Rocky Mountains, who has the management of do- 
mestic animals, that if he wishes to have first rate cat. | 
tle and sheep, he must protect them from the cold and | 
piercing storms of winter, and I will, for one, warrant 
him good cattle. | 
If what I have written should be the means of indu. | 
cing some to attend to the protection of their cattle and 
sheep, I think it will not have been in vain to the farm. 
ing community. Yours, &c. W. 8. T. 
November, 10, 1839. 











Fine Cattle in Connecticut. 

Mr. Tucker—The following is a specim:n of the 
spirit which some of the farmers possess in a Down 
East State. On the 4th of Nov. inst., five orsix farm- 
ers assembled at Ware House Point, East Windsor, to 
ascertain the weight of their most valuable animals. |) 
With only three days notice, there was on the ground 
nearly ninety head, mostly a mixture of the Short Horn _ 
breeds. There was fifteen pair of matched oxen, weigh- | 
ing on an average, 3,000 lbs. to the pair—the least of || 
which was a pair of two year old steers, color cherry | 
red, half blood Short Horns, owned by Samuel W. | 
Bartlett, weighing 2,250 lbs. ‘The largest, owned by | 
Alman Noble, weighed 3,510 Ibs. Also eleven milch || 
cows, the largest owned by William Barnes, Esgq., half | 
blood Short Horn, weight 1,403 tbs. Thirteen one and || 
two year old heifers; yearlings weighing from 817 to || 











925 lbs., two year old, one owned by Jonathan Colton, || 
a full blood from the stock of the Hon. Levi Lincoln, of | 
Worcester, Massachusetts, weighing 1,110 lbs, andhas | 
been milked through the summer ; onc owned by Samu. | 
el W. Bartlett, sevea-eighths Short Horn, weighing | 
1,159 lbs. 


gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year, 


viz: 

jWILLIAM K. STRONG, President. 
Tuomas C. Macer, 
Sam’t J. Bayarp, 
Jesse CLark, 
Isracr Lis, 
Jonn Jonnson, 

Wa. A. Strrone, Recording Secretary. 
G. V. Sackett, Secretary. R. P. Hunt, Treasurer. 
Executive ComMITTEeE. 

Joel W. Bacon, Jason Smith, 
Orrin Tyler, R. D. Dodge. 
Stephen Shear, 


V. Presidents, 


PREMIUMS. 
Awariled by the Seneca County Agricultural Society, 
at their second annual fair, held at Waterloo, October 
10th, 1839. 


For the best bull, a prem. of $10 00 W. DeZeng, 


2d do 7 00 W. K. Strong, 
3d do 5 00 G. V. Sackett, 
best cow 700 W. A. Strong, 
2d do 5 00 G. V. Sackett, 
3d do 300 J. W. Bacon, 
best yoke of oxen, 500 N. P. Lee, 

do two yearold heifer, 500 J. Johnson, 

Qd do do 300 A. Vail, 

best yearling do 5 00 W. A. Strong, 
2d do do 300 G. V. Sackett, 
3d do do 200 W. K. Strong, 
best bull calf 5 00 J. Johnson, 

24 do 300 J. W. Bacon, 
3d = do 200 M. Chamberlain, 
best heifer calf, 5 00 S. Clark, 

2d do 300 G.V. Sackett, , 
3d do 200 Jno. Johnson, 
best stallion, 5 00 S. Shear, 

do brood mare, 5 00 W. Bowdish, 
do buck, 5 00 S. G. Rogers, 
do ewes, 5 00 Jesse Clark, 


best acre of Corn, 271! 
bush. of ears to the aere 500 W. A. Sirong, 
best acre of potatoes, 3 00 Jesse Clark, 
do 1.4 acre of ruta baga, 3 00 Samuel Clark, 
do 1.4 acre of sugar beet,3 00 R. P Hunt, 
do 1.2 do mangel wurtzel 1 00 G. V. Sackett, 
do 12do do do 100 J. Clark, 

do 1.4 do carrots, 1 00 do 

do cabbages, 100 R. P. Hunt, 
do 40 lbs butter, 5 00 S. Shear, 

24 best do 40lbs. 300 A. Rorison. 


quantity of wood it may be made to boil. If you do 
not wish to boil, the steam may be led to any place you 
The ap. 
paratus is portable and can be used in the kitchen, shop, 
piggery or out of doors according as you wish. 
The cost of one made of copper, is from fifteen to twen. 
_ ty-five dollars, according to size. Mr. Wadsworth Fos. 
ter, of this town, we believe holds the right of making 
and selling in Winthrop, and is about having some 
good ones made for various purposes, 





Death of Solomon Southwick. 

We are called to announce the death of another of 
our oldest and most distinguished citizens, Soromon 
Sovtuwick, who has filled a large space in the public 
eye, for nearly forty years, is no more! He died sud. 
denly last night of an affection of the heart. He was 
| ajman of talents and genius. From 1800 to 1813, Mr. 
| Southwick, as Editor cf the “Albane Register,” exerted 
_an influence over the political destinies of the state, which 
| few other men ever possessed, Then, too, fortune dealt 
_bountifully with him. He was rich as well as influen- 
tial. But neither wealth nor power abided. 
| With the memorable land speculation of 1814, Mr. 
| Southwick’s fortunes began toebb. His large losses on 
| real estate were followed by a political revolution which 
| deprived him of the patronage of the state. Misfor. 
/tune succeeded misfortune until his abundant wealth 
vanished away ; and for the last twenty years he has 
, been struggling with strong hands, a stout heart and 
ever bright hopes, against a fate which proved inexo- 
| rable, . 
| Mr. Southwick was among the most ardent, gener. 
| ous, warm hearted men that ever lived. While rich, 








The following discretionary premiums were also | 


awarded : 

For a superior span of matched horses, a premium of 
$3 00 M. Van Geisen. 

For a superior matched yoke of oxen, $2 00 Orrin 
Tyler. 


For an improvement on the Cultivator, $1 00 Jason | 


Smith. 
For a superior growth of onions, 66 bushels on ten 


|, square rods, $1 00 G. V. Sackett. 


| on that not plowed in the fall, and great! 


| 
! 


‘| weeding without injury. 


his purse was opened and emptied for all who came to 
him in distress. ‘Though profuse in bis expenditures, 
and abounding in his charities, he was ever distinguish. 
ed for his personal fregality and temperance, sleaye 
living upon the plainest diet, and drinking only nature's 
beverage. He was, in his manners, feclings and sen. 
| timents, a Rervswican. 

Oppression and tyranny always found in him an en. 
| thusiastic and fearless opponent. He was ever inclined 
| to espouse the cause of the weak against the strong — 

But we cannot even enter upon his history now. His 
life has been full of instruction, and we shall look to 
one who is familiar with it all, for an obituary sketch of 
| the history and character of a man who was so long and 
/so prominently identified with the history of our city 
and state.—Alb. Eve. Jour. 


Witch Grass. 

Witch grass is very troublesome in tillage, as every 
farmer well knows oe has it in his lands; many ways 
of destroying it have been recommended. We have 
been greatly troubled with this grass in a garden, and 
found it necessary to dig out every root we could find, 
| and ~ d it carefully on something above the earth, that 

it might become thoroughly dry, lest it should vegetate 
again. In this way we could destroy it in the course 
_of several years; but it was aslow and expensive way. 
A very cheap method cf destroying the greater part 
of witch grass is by plowing late in the fall ; the roots, 
exposed to the actiun of the frost, die at the surface and 
a considerable distance below. In tilling a piece of 
land in which there was a great deal of this grass, it 
was partly plowed late in the fall, and the rest omitted 
as the ground froze hard before it was completed. This 
| piece was all plowed and planted in potatoes the next 
spring. 

Where it was plowed in the fall there was but little 
witch grass; while on the other part there was so much 
that it looked like a field of grass before the potatoes 
were high enough to hoe, and the labor of hoeing that 
plowed in the fall was not much more than half of 
what was required on the other; and thecrop of pota- 
toes on it was enough better to pay the expense of 
plowing in the fall; for the grass grew up after hocing 

injored the 
| crop when the potatoes were too large to admit of anoth- 
Now isthe time for farm. 





For a specimen of superior sewing silk, of his own || ers to attend to this business. If the earth be left in 
|| ridges, instead of being inverted and layed in a smooth 


manufacture, $2 00 E. F. Stroug. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
Seely’s Apparatus fur Steaming or Boiling. 


This is a more expensive, but more durable apparatus | 
It is about | 
It is | ject as presented in our exchange papers. 
| in fact a stove within a stove, having a cavity or space | the names of one hundred and eighteen eocooneries al. 


for steaming and boiling than some others. 
the size of a common stove and made of copper. 


_ manner, it will be more exposed to frost and a greater 
portion of the grass roots will be destroyed.— Yankee 
| Farmer. 





A few days ago we directed our attention to the sub. 
We know 


between the two, of onc or two inches which is filled ready in operation in the United States. We shall con. 


with water, and there are also one or two chambers or 


tinue the inquiry, and as soon as practicable present a 


additional cavities or spaces in the top through which || complete list of all the cocooneries in the United States 


the fire circulates, and thus a very great surface of the | at this time. 


water is exposed to the action of the heat, and the wat- 
er heated with very little fuel, and in a very short time. 


We are satisfied that the morus multicau - 
lis is not all mere speculation as some say. Facts prove 
the contrary. The demand for this valuable article is 


Calves—there were twenty-the:; their ‘Tubes communicate from these chambers with the wat.' fast increasing. — Practical Farmer. 
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From the Maine Cultivator. 
Kennebec Agricultural Society. 
Rerort on Swine. 


The Committee on Swine respectfully report—That 
attending to the duty assigned them, they have endea. 
vored to give encouragement to the rearing of such 
breeds and animalsas will enable the farmer to produce 
the greatest quantity and best quality of pork at the 
pet expense. ‘T'o accomplish this, seems neces. 
sary to dispense with hogs of the largest size and sub. 
stitute in theirstead, not certainly the smallest, but those 
of medium size, whose quietness of disposition, early 
and rapid growth, with a oonstant propensity to fatt n, 
shal! ensure to the proprietor the earliest and richest re. 
turn for the expense bestowed upon them, and save as 
far as possible, that long and expensive process of fat. 
tening on the most costly materials, which with your 
oe tok and large boned hogs is found quite indispen- 
sible in fitting them for the slaughter. 

There is at the present moment severel distinet breeds 
of hogs recently introduced ainong us, most, if net all, 


of wiiich are believed to be a decided improvement upon | 
the old stock, and each of thein are peculiar favorites | 


witha certainclass. Now in order to aseertain which 
among them is in fact the best, which is, or should be 
the desire of all, the committee venture to recommend 
that some of the special advocates of each should sv 
feed the animals they may select as the representations 
of their breeds, that they may know and be able tostate 
with perfect accuracy the measure and weight of all 
the nutriment on which they have been sustained from 
the time of weaning to the time of exhibition. 
this, they must be kept in a manner not altogether the 
most economical, but the extra expense and trouble in. 
volved in the experiment with the objects to be attained, 
For not only will you in this way deterinine the best 
breed of hogs, but the best and cheapest mode of sus. 
taining them, ‘The mode sometimes adopted of putting 
pigs of different breeds into the same pen and feeding 
therm in the same way can never enable one to determine 
the question, for the obvious reason that you cannot as. 
certain what part of the common stock of food each 
appropriated to his individual use. 

With these preliminary remarks, your committee pro. 
ceed to state that they have, after the most careful ex- 
amination awarded premiums as follows, viz: 

The premium offered for ** the best and cheapest mode 
of raising pork,” tothe author of an Essay on that sub. 
ject, signed, “* Number Forty.Nine.” (Samuel Wood, 

inthrop.) 

That for the best boar, brought from a neighboring 
State, to Joseph W. Hains of Hallowell, for the Berk. 
shire Boar imported from Massachusetts, an animal so 
perfect that the committee think that it will be found 
difficult to improve upon him. 

For the best boar raised in the County, to Thomas 
C. Wood of Winthrop, for his boar, about 17 months 
old, a cross of the ** Newbury White,” ** Mackey” and 
** Redford” breeds—a very fine animal. 

The premium offerd for the second best boar raised in 
the County, your committee did not award to any one ; 
because, although several animals were offered for it, 
and might well have claimed it afew years ago; your 
committee are of opinion that it is not wise to bestow 
premiums on iaheoale not equal or nearly so to the high. 
est standard known among us. Had the committee scen 
fit to adjudge this premium to any one, it must have 
been to Jos. W. Hains of Hallowell, for his Bedford 
boar, or to John Kezer, Jr. for his half Bedford. 

A Bedford sow owned by Jos. W. Hains was esteem. 
ed by the committee a very beautiful and perfect animal, 
the best of the kind upon the ground, and they accord- 
ingly awarded to him the first premium for breeding 
sows. 


The premium for the second best breeding sow we | 
awarded to Summers Pettingill of Winthrop, for his | 
sow of the Berkshire, Newbury, White and Mackey 
breeds, having regard to her breeding and nursing pow. | 


ers as stated by the owner and demonstrated by a beau. 


tiful litter of twelve pigs now upon her, as well as to the | 


many valuable traits of character which she exhibited 
in her own person. 

The litter of pigs, eight in number, owned and enter. 
ed for a premium by Samuel Wood, Eeq., of Winthrop 


were regarded by the committee as exceedingly beauti- | 


ful and entitled to the first premium. They were sired 
by Mr. Glidden's Tuscarora Boar, and out of a sow of 
the Mackey, Bedford and Berkshire breeds, 

The premium for the second best litter of pigs we 
adjudged to Joseph W. Haines, for the progeny of his 
Bedford sow and Bedford boar—and most richly do they 
merit the distinction. 

The Tuscarora sow offered by Mr. Glidden, was con. 


sidered by the committee a remarkably perfect in shape | 


and appearance, but they were not well enough satisfied 
of her qualities as a breeder, to bestow a premium on 
her. 


Sa 


To do | 


| A neat pocket edition of swine, in the shape of an 
| Improved China sow” with four pigs by her side, was 
|| offered by Dr. E. Holmes of Winthrop, which, besides 
| being very portable, possesses divers other excellencies 
jon whichthe committee would delight to expatiate did 
not they distrust their powers of doing justice to the 
| theme. Bat on a subject of such magnitude, they pre- 
| fer that the Doctor shold speak for himself, and for 
| his own, and therefore ask leave to read his statement. 
| “To the Committee on Swine.—Gen'!lemen—I sub- 
mit for your examination my * Improved China Sow.” 
I obtained her last summer from Mr. A. B, Allen, of 
Buffalo, New York. She isabout 14 months old. This 
breed, you will perceive is a small “ chunked,” fine bo. 
ned variety. ‘They are very thrifty, come to maturity 
early, and are much inclined to fatten. Their common 
weight at a year and a half old, is 250 lbs., when dréss- 
ed. This one is a litile smaller than the average. She 
|| was taken from her dam when young, and was a whole 
|| month on her passage from Buffalo to Winthrop, which 
\| checked her growth somewirat. 

'| [have never owned a hog which could be kept so easily 
asthis one. In April last, I put her to Mr, Glidden’s 
Tusearora boar. On the 25th of May, I turned her in- 
toa clover lot in which was a good supply of runuing 
water and she had no naineable thing to eat, but what 
she cropped from the ficld, for six weeks; and yet she 
|| was fall too fat at the time of her farrowing. She 
| brought seven pigs on the 19th of July, since which 
'| time shehas been, for the most part in the same lot, and 
|| has been fed with the common ewill such as is ordina- 
rily made in a family. 


| 
She has suckled five pigs (two of the seven are dead.) 
But the pigs have for a month past adopted the * Ken- 
tucky system” of feeding, in addition to what milk 
they obtained from theirdam. Finding that the neigh- 
bors had planted eorn on each side of them they levied 
upon it occasionally. How much “ standing corn” 
they have eaten I cannot say. The neighbors estimate 
the amount pretty high, and the pigs look pretty well. 
Query.—Is’nt this the grand secret of raising fat pigs 
| without giving them any thing ? 

| [| consider the China breed as the grand hog fulling 
mill. If your hogs become flat and lathy, so that two 
men cannot look at them ata time edgewise—why just 
turn your sow to a China, and you have a progeny 
square edged and stubshorted; fulled up thicker than 
they are short, 


If your breed becomes too much elongated, with a 











live as a wire sieve—put your sows to the China, and 
vou will havea progeny fulled up, as squaddy asa 
dumpling, and as fat as butter. If your breed makes 
pork as tough as the sinews of a whale, and as juicciess 
as a seasoned chip—put your sows to the China, and 
you will have a progeny whose pork will melt in your 
mouth almost without chewing, avid the grary distil 
from your ribs, so that like honest John Falstaff, you 
ean Lard the lean earth,” as you walk along. In 
short, Gentleman, there is nothing that wears bristles, 
equal to the Chinese breed of swine, for * certain pur- 
\| poses.” ‘They are the poor man’s hog and the “ gen. 
tleman’s pork,” and with these remarks I submit both 
sow and pigs to your hands, not doubting (as they are 
not roasted) that they will be treated kindly, and safely 
returned. Respectfully yours, E. Houmes.” 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
A. Nourse, per order. 








From the Farmer's Register. 
ROTATIONS OF CROPS. 


MANURING OF ARABLE 


ON THE 


VEGETABLE GROWTH. 
No. l. 


On green manuring, and the advantages of the system 
in cleansing land of weeds. and destroying insects. 


The plowing in of green crops of annuals, to manure 
\| the land on which they grow, has long been recom. 
|| mended by agricultural writers, and has often been 
|| practised to small extent, and under particular cireum. 
|} stances. 
ever been made sufficiently accurate to test the absolute 
|| or comparative value of this mode of manuring; and, 
l}even without experiment, it has never been made a 
regular and continuous practice any where, ‘This neg- 
lect of the practice secms to offer a strong indication 
of its want of utility, or economy. 
hand it should be observed that there were strong objec- 
tions to the system in England, on the score of expense 
in rent, and in this country, of expense in labor ; and 
in the absence of all certain and unquestionable results 





| expenses were to be expected to out-weigh the prospec. 
tive and conjectural profits. Clover, only, lias been 
turned into a great extent, in its green state—or com. 
|) mon weeds jn the absence of clover; buat this was dane 


maw as hungry as the grave, and a stomach as reton- | 


LANDS BY THEIR OWN | 


I am not aware that any experiments have | 


Bat on the other | 


of experiment and practice, these certain and heavy | 





| not so much to gain the manure, as to prepare the land 

for wheat. Aud great as has been the profit of this 
manuring by green clover, the particular share of bene. 
fit to the next crop, and to the soil, due to that cause 
alone, has never been estimated, much less ascertained 
by proper experiments, ¥ 

Col. John Taylor was the first who, both by precept 
and example established the practice of manuring the 
fields by their own cover of artificial grass or of natura] 
weeds. This recommendation was most opportune to 
the then circumstances of the agriculture of Virginia, 
and that, still more than the reasoning and example of 
the distinguished author, caused early and extended ap. 
plications of his “ inclosing,” or non.grazing sysiem, 
for improvement. The inducing circumstances were 
several. Most of the old lands in lower Virginia were 
then cultivated in what was called the “three shify” 
systcm—or corn, wheat, and a year of rest, (if rest jt 
could be ecalled,) under close grazing; and nothin 
more was needed but to forbid all grazing of a particy. 
lar field, or of all the fields of a farm, to embellish at 
once the *inclosing system.” Then the amount of 
the rubbish natural growth on poor lands was worth go 
little to the live-stock, that the loss on that score could 
not be much; and the urgent wants of the poor land 
for some help, and the hopelessness of ever supplying 
that want by manure from the barn-yard and stock. 
pens, served to present the other as the only resource 
for general or extensive benefit. Again, there was 
something very inviting in the idea of manuring the 
largest fields by merely letting them alone for one year, 
or for two years underthe author’s extended and appro. 
ved rotation. Those who before had not manured five 
acres a year, by means of all other vegetable materials 
used, er then manure 100 or 200 acres; and if the 
effects of the manure, should be worth but little, its 
cost would be still less. 

But the vegetable manure thus applied and recom. 
mended by Col. Taylor, was not green but dry; and he 
used at least plausible and ingenious arguments to sus. 
tain his novel position, that vegetables in their dry 
state were better for manure than if ploughed under 
when green. This opinion, and the circumstances of 
his and the other usual rotations of the country, served 
to withdraw all his followers from the class of applyers 
of green crops as manure; though Taylor, notwith. 
standing this limitation imposed by himsel!, still must 
stand, from the extent of his practice and influence, at 
the head of the school of natural manuring by the veg- 
etable growth of the land. 

Up to the mark to which the Jands are capable of be- 
ing enriched by vegetable mznures alone, (and of the 

fixing which limit I have fully treated elsewhere,) there 
can be no means of manuring poor lands so cheap as 
the non-grazing plan; nor can any be so gencrally ef. 
fective and beneficial, overa great extent of a previous. 
ly impoverished country. But besides the limitation 
imposed, by the nature of the soil, to continued im. 
provement by these means alone, (and by any putres. 
cent manures alone,) there are great inconveniences at- 
tending the * inclosing system,” and which I can well 
appreciate, having pursued that system since 1814; rig. 


orously for the first twelve years, and partially after. 
| wards. 











The discussion of the comparative enriching values 
|| of vegetables when turned in green, or manured and 
| dry, we pass by forthe present. The nutritive value ot 
| the growth when dry, whether greater or less, would be 
| satisfactory; and the plan of plowing in during winter, 
instead of in summer or early autumn, when to prepare 
|| for corn or any ether spring erop, is farther recommend. 
|| ed by several considerations of economy and fitness.— 





i But the great objection to that plan, is, that the seeds 

of all weeds are matured, and planted when plowed in; 
| that shrubs and bushes are encouraged to grow bv pro- 
| teetion from cattle, and increased ten fold in number 
|| and size hy the long rest of two and a half years; and 
| that the growth and long undisturbed state of the veg- 
etable cover seems to nourish, breed, and protect insects 
|} and other vermin, which prey upon the grain crops 

when the land comes under tillage. And evenif clover 
| ean be made in some measure to take the place of, and 
1 exclude, natural weeds, the evil of noxious weeds is but 
| partially diminished, and that of insects probably much 
| increased. And the longer the system is continued, and 
| the more the land is thereby filled with vegetable mat- 
| ter, and enriched, the greater do the evils mentioned 
|| become; and the more do they increase the farimers’ 
_ libors and risks, and freque ntly cause losses of product 
|| equal to all the gain from the new fertility produced.— 
|| In every round of the rotation, it is found that the field 
| thus improved is more foul with its growth, and more 
|| troblesome to prepare for cultivation; and thatthe grain 
erops are infested by the weeds of which all the seeds 
|| have been so long continually protected and annually 
|| sown; and the cultivated crops, in every stage, from 
|| depositing their seeds to gathering the product, are the 
‘| more and more preyed upon by the myriads of insects 
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of various kinds thus nourished and sheltered. Every | 
follower of this rule has found great and still growing | 
disadvantages of these kinds; and the most successful | 
“inclosing” improver can scarcely fail to have foul fields, 
foul products, and his labors increased, and his increase 
of product often diminished, by hosts of vegetable and 
animal plagues. Under such circumstances, neat man. 
ageinent and perfect operations are impossible ; and the 
cultivator will necessarily be a slovenly farmer, even if | 
he be an improver of his land, and of his income. 

When a soil was naturally well constituted, or has 
been made so by calcareous manures, so as to produce | 
good clover, then the above-mentioned evils of the sys. 
tem might be mitigated in one or more ways. If the 
clover should be cleanly mowed, for green.food, or ear- 
ly for hay, then the cheat, spelt, cockle, and numerous | 
other annual weeds, would be eut off before their form- 
ing seeds, and their reproduction be in some measure 
checked. And if then plowed in for wheat, in Au. 
gust or September (a departure, however, from ‘Tay- 
lor’s system) more weeds might be destroyed, and the 
food ane winter protection of cut-worms and other in- 
sects taken away, and their depredations on the next | 
crop thereby prevented or restrained. But these devia. | 
tions from ‘Taylor's rotation, even if approved and desi. | 
red, could be availed of but in small measure, compa. 
red to the extent of all the arable land. 

’ The excess of the advantage over the disadvantages | 
of Taylor’s “ inclosing system” is greater in proportion | 
to the poverty of the land, and the scantiness of its veg- | 
etable cover; and the disadvantages increase, prepon. | 
derate, in proportion to the subsequent increase of fer- 
tility. 1 therefore not only advocate its adoption, but | 
its being strict! ymaintained, on all poorand greatly ex. | 
hausted lands; but would as much recommend its be. | 
in substituted by other modes of manuring, and other | 
treatment, when the land is already, or after being | 
made, moderately rich. The great recommendation of | 
manuring by ‘“inclosing” on poor lands, is the cheap- 
ness of the mode of improvement, which there truly | 
costs nothing to apply, and avail of fully. But on rich 
land the loss of the value of the grass would be impor- 
tant, and the nourishing of rubbish vegetable growth, 
and noxious vermin, would more than counterbalance 
the increase of fertility 

The evils of this system, as well as its benefits, I 
know by long experienee. But of the substitutes 
which will be treated of in the following remarks, I have 
no practical experience, know of not one accurate ex. 
periment, and have only reason and theoretical views, 
from which to receive impressions. 

The main object of leaving vegetables to grow and 
then to decay on, or to be plowed intu the land, is to 
manure and fertilize. But this should not be all the 
object. Asecondary, and yet very important one should 
be, to prepare the land the better for subsequent tillage, 
and also to prevent or destroy the growth of noxious 
plants and animals. Every particular kind of vegeta- 
ble serves as foed to nourish, and to encourage the in- 
crease of some particular kinds of insects, and the long. 
er the growth remains undisturbed, the more the feed- 
ing insects are increased. Let their supply be totally 
cut off,when neede for foodd, by being plowed under and 
killed, and the worms and wingless insects which were 
there fed, even though they be in countless myriads, 
must perish, and themselves help to manure the ground 
instead of being kept to devour its future fruits. To | 
effect any such object, the plowing in of the clover must 
be in warm weather, and not when cold has rendered 
insect life dormant. 

If the vegetable cover be plowed in so late, or so im. 
perfectly, as not to destroy depredating insects, because 
of their not then requiring food, or because the food is 
not enough destroyed, then their numbers are not ma- 
terially diminished, nor their future depredations check. 
ed. And further, if the next planted crop be suitab!e | 
for their food, as that which first nourished them, then | 
the succeeding crop, in its young and tender state, can | 
scarcely fail to receive great injury. This is strkingly 
exemplified in the damages sustained by young corn | 








from the eut-worm, on lands not grazed or mowed, and 
especially after clover, and the vegetable matter not 
plowed in until late in winter. The eggs of the parent | 
stock of insects which had lived upon the clover, are | 
not in such cases killed by being early exposed to cold | 
or by being deeply buried in plowing, and the worms | 
hatch just in time to be fed upon the young corn; and 
if their change to the chrysalis state did not stop their 
eating, a crop of corn could not possibly be made to 
stand under this very common infliction. As it is, the 
corn is eaten, and replanted, over and over again, until 
tue worms no Jonger eat, and the later plants are suffer- 
ed to grow. 

Now, if instead of keeping the clover as 2 seed-bed 
for cut-worms, it had been plowed under in August, and 
thus a change sudden'y made from a heavy cover of 
grass, to a naked surface, offering ncither food nor shel. 
ter—the greater part of these insects must have perish- 








| 


\| ject, of cleansing the soil, the more frequent the crops, 








been thinned ordriven off. In particular the mother ay | alive, also drawn directly from the atmosphere the 


of the destructive cut-worm, would have found there 
no suitable place to deposite her eggs—or if earlier de. | 
posited, their new and unnatural position would proba. 
bly have destroyed them. 

This is presented as an illustration of one of the 
great benefits which may be secured, and which is gen. 
erally lost to improvers by “inclosing.” ‘To to the pro 
priety of following clover by wheat rather than corn, as | 
a general feature of the rotation, that must depend up- 
on other and more important considerations. 

For the purpose of destroying noxious plants and in. 
sects, the more frequently during a rotation the vegeta. 
hle cover can be changed, or destroyed by plowing un. 
der, and then renewed in some other kind, the more 
will that purpose be furthered. With cach successive 
coat, if effectually turned in and covered by the plow, 
and the seams closed by the harrow, there must peris!) 
all the unwinged insects which preyed on that crop; 


| and if any should linger and remain alive so long, they 


will not be likely to thrive on the next crop, of a total. 
ly different kind. 


If then the main objects were to clear the land of in. 
sects and keep down weeds and vegetable plagues, I 
think these ends would be best met by plowing well th: 
corn-ficlds, as early as the corn can be safely cut up, 
and shocked or removed, and sowing rye, either imme. 
diately, for forward growth, or after some interval, to 
starve insects; and next spring, whenthe rye is in flow. 
er, to plow it under, and sow field-peas broadcast, of 
some kind most productive in vines, which again are to 
be plowed under in autumn, and wheat then sown. It 
would seem, that, the ordinary tillage of ‘and in corn, 
and plowing for and sowing in rye, the plowing under 
that crop, say about the beginning of May, the thick 
and smothering after-cover of peas, and that cover being 
also well buried by plowing and harrowing, would all 
form so many quick changes and dissimilar conditions 
of the land, that few enemies, either vegetable or ani. 
mal, could escape destruction. For the shade and grow. 
ing of the pea crop (for example) might be as injurious || 
to some of these pests, as a continued operation of the 
plow. Such indeed there is good reason to believe is 
the case with the weed called the partridge pea, which 
is the one most absolutely destructive of the wheat 
crop; and which seems starved out, and disappears for 
the time, if field-peas be grown thickly among the corn |) 
preceding the wheat. TI infer that if a regular system | 
of green manuring, by crops of annuals, is at all prof. 
itable on the score of improvement to the land, or prep- 
aration for the succeeding grain crop, that an additional || 
and very important. advantage will be gained in the | 
remarkable cleanness of the fields, and the greater se. 
curity of the crops from weeds and insects. In addi. 
tion, therefore, to the other supposed and unlerstood || 
advantages of alternating crops, and the superiority of 
along and varied rotation to a short and limited onc— || 
and still more to the continued recurrence of the same 
crop—I think that a great, though unsuspected advan 
tage has been in the frequent alterations, and violent 
changes of condition, proving destructive to vegetable 
and animal depredatois. 


| 
} 


Admitting the soundness of these views, still there 
will be much ground to exercise choice and judgement 
in selecting plants for green crops, and fixing their or. 
der of succession. It would be presumptuous, with the 
admitted want of experience, for me to prescribe any 
precise rule or rotation. But I would, in the choice, 
aim to keep in view the great objects of fertilizing and 


| under be of much greater diffhrence. 


greater part of itssustenance. Thus directly or iudi- 
rectly, neariy all that serves to forin veg ‘tables, comes 


from the air, and is nothing more than new combina. 


| tions of the constituent parts of the atmosphere. All 


that can be converted to chareoal, (and thatis the frame 


work, and fills the whole balk of every tree and plant,) 


was formed of the carbonic acid absorbed by the leaves 3 
and all the balance of the plant is c mposed of oxygen 
their combination form water. All of ihe small re. 
maincer, not thus derived solely froin air and water, are 
the few carthly and saline parts, which are left as ash. 
es after burning, and which forms a very emall pordoa 
if the entire weight of the plants. 


,and hydrogen, the two elementary bodies which by 


Bu: though plants draw so large a portion of theic 
support from the atmosphere, they must be placed in 
good Jand, er be nourished by manure, to cuable them 
to profit well by the supply of ataorphoric food. Ht 
‘here was nothing im the earth to make a plant grow, it 

could draw nothing from the atmosphere. If u had 
barely strength lent it from the earth to make a small 
development of growth, it might, it is true, derive 
three tines as much from the air, and yet be etill but a 
poor product. But let its power from the earth be in. 
creased four-fold, and in the same ratio, the atmosphere 
would! raise the product (1H 3=:34 ds) 12 times more 
than its first capacity. ‘Thus the more the land is en. 
riched, in a much greater proportion is the crop enabled 
to draw benefit and support from the atmosphere.— 
Hence, in one respect, the great profit of giving manure 
to land. But there is another reason why green crops 
for manure should not be raised and plowed under, ex. 
cept there is already enough streagth in the land to 
make a heavy growth. ‘The expense of seed for a ma. 
nuring crop, will not vary materially, whether the land 
be able tu produce one or ten tons of the green manure 
to the acre; nor will the labor of seeding and plowing 
Thus if the seed 
and labor on an acre of the poorest land would amount 
to $4, it would probably not exceed &6 on the richest, 
requiring such aid; and yet if the increased product of 
the first year gained on the poorest, was of the value of 
Z1, it might be 86 on the richest land. 


Clover is the most valuable of all mowing vegeta. 
bles, not only because of its sharing the property and 
power of the pea.tribe to draw sustenance from the air, 
but becanse its long tap-root also draws both moisture 
and food from a great depth in the carth. Its being a 
biennial plant also gives it greater product and enriehing 
power from ane seeding, than any annual plant has.— 
But, on the other hand, its long occupancy of the ground 
gives opportunity for weeds and insects to multiply 

In a continuation of remarks upon this genera! sub. 


| ject, will be considered, Ist., the other grounds for 
| choice between plowing in vegetables when green, or 


after being matured and dry--and, Qndly, the advanta. 
gesand disadvantages of different schemes of rotations 
of crops, as tested by the views here set forth, as well 
as by the received general prineiples to which it is de. 
sirable that rotations should confarm, as nearly as cir- 
cumstances may permit. c 


ae 





From the Maine Farmer. 
Cooking Appartus for Piggeries. 
The fact that itis good economy to cook food, such 
as roots, purnpkins, &c. for hogy, makes it an olyject to 
have good apparatus for the business. The fixtures 





ee 


cleaning the land. For the first object alone, legumi. 
nous plants, or all of the pea-tribe (of which red clover 
is one) are better than any others, because, by means 
of their broad leaves, they draw much more sustenance 
from the atmosphere than from the soil, and of course, 
give most, by their death, ‘othe soil. For the other ob. 


and the more violent the changes of the kind of crops, 
and the condition of the soil, so much the better. 


Col. Taylor was altogether unacquainted with chem. 
istry, and vegetable physiology, and his want of know. 
ledge of these sciences, and of their bearing on agricul- 
ture, caused him to fall into, and to utter, some remark. 
able errors. 


But by the mere grasp of his strong mind | 


/and reasuning power, he arrived correct'y at the most | 








important conclusion, the correctness of which can be | 
abundantly proved by the lights which chemistry and | 
physiology might have furnished tohim. He speaks of 
the atmosphere.. ““he great and inexhaustible reservoir 
of manure for the*earth ; and considers growing plants 
as feeding indirectly on air, when sustained immediate. 
ly by vegetable manures. He was entirely right in his 
conclusion, though it was not reached by the proper 
course of reasoning, nor ma‘ntained on proper ground. 
Growing vegetables ¢raw, by means of their leaves, a 
large portion of their sustenance directly from the at- 
mosphere; and by their roots, they take up the solu. 
tions of vegetable matter, returned to the soil, (and 


ed—and perhaps even field rate and mice might have 1) then acting as manure.) and which had formerly, when 


should be economical, and should be large enough to 
cook a considerable amount at atime. In our last vol. 
ume we gave a description of one which was invented 
by Mr. Matas, of Durham, N. Y. and first communi. 
cated to the public in the columns of the Cultivator.— 
Since then, several have becn made in this vieinity. As 
some of our new subscrilers have not probably seen it, 
we will give a sketch of one made by Mr. Alfred Chan. 
cler, of this town, the other day, and which works well. 


any stove or tin ware shop. He then made a box of 

planks, but without top or bottom, just the size of the 
' sheet ofiron. He then nailed the sheet on fora bottem 
| with shingle nails about one inch apart, then put in a 
| false bottom about three or four inches from the iron 
| bottom, perforated with holes, On this last bottom the 
roots &c. are placed when cookod, Tiis box is then 
| placed on an arch of brick-work—water is put in, and 
_when the fire is lighted beneath, it boils very quickly. 
| The arch should extend a little beyond the further end, 


| He took a sheet of English iron, such as you will find at 
| 


|| so a8 not to have the fire or heat too near the wood work 


/of the end. The box may be of any depth—-the deep. 
er, the more it will hold of course. 

| The New York boiler had one or two inches of the 
sheet iron bottom turned up at the sides and nailed, but 
| this does not appear to be necessary. It will be tight 
/ without. A correspondent over the signature of G. 8. 


S., of Litehfield, in our last volame recommends dove 
| tailing the sides to the ends, as they are apt to warp and 
start off unless strongly secured. ; 
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Warm Houses for Cattle. 

It is evident to every observing farmer that cattle | 
ought tohave a warm house during the winter in our | 
eold climate. Much less fodder is necessary to support 
cattle and keep tiem in good condition if they have 
a warm place in cold weather. If an animal is ina 
barn or stable, through which the wind can whistle, 
and the snow drive, in the severe weather when man 
needs his woolen garments, close rooms and a good fire 
to keep him comfortable,—surely they must suffer, and 
while suffering they cannot thrive, and a large quan ti- 
ty of fodder will be necessary to support life. 

But in making the cattle house warm, it must not be 
forgotten that animals, as well as men, need pure air 
to breathe, anda number of large animals require a 
large quantity of this requisite of life. ‘To give the ad- 
vantages of a warm house and pure air for respira tion 
it should be open in front at least for a few feet in width | 
near the heads of the cattle, and al other parts sliould 
be made close and warm as possible. 

It is very important that the cold air should be exclu- 
ded from under the house, both on account of its render- 
ing the cattle uncomfortable, and causing the manure 
to freeze to the floor, Some sheds in which cattle are 
sheltered are left open at top, when they might be ren- 
dered comfortable in a very little time by laying even a | 
course floor aud throwing some fodder on it. When 
the boarding is open, the tie up may be made wari for 
a time by plastering with green manure, and this meth. 
od, with close attention to repairs dnring the winter, is 
much better than none in keeping the poor animals 
warm ; but the better way is to have a good tight 
boarding, or some batterns to stop the cracks, as these 
will be permanent improvements that will save more 
than twice the expense in one season.— Yankee Farmer. 








From tho Franklin Farmer. 
A good Hit. 


The following from the Iowa Sun is deserving the 
attention of every ene of our readers; the concluding 
item is quite important, and rounds the period well :— 

“ IvrernaL Improvements.”—The system we plead 
for, though attended with much toil and expense, will 
not require a state tax of a single cent, nor much, if any 
legislation. It is pre-eminently a ‘* democratic” system ; 
it is to be begun by the people, and will be fur the ex- 
clusive benefit of the people. 

It is only for every farmer to mend up his fences, till 
his pase well, have it well prepared for planting, 
have the crops in scasonably, tend them well, keep 
down the weeds, see that his horses and cattle are fed 
and treated so as to make them thrive, keep his imple- 
ments in order and in their place ; for every father to 
rule his family well, govern his children, form their 
minds and manners by good instruction, train them up 
in the habits of industry, honesty, and sobricty, provide 
them with comfortable clothing, send them to school, 
pay for their tuition and have a care to the company 
they keep; fot every husband to treat his wife asa 
bosom companion—for every woman to love her hus. 
band, and to prove a help meet for him, to keep from 
gossiping, to spin more stocking than street yarn, to 
keep the house tidy, and the family clothing clean and 
well mended;—for every damsel to keep all grease spots 
from her clothes, darn the heels of her stockings, remove 
beau caichers from her head, and novels from her libra. 
ry, to do much with needles, and store her head with 
useful ideas; forevery young man to go decent, but to 
buy no better clothes than he can honestly pay for, work 
hard, behave courteously to others, especially to old men, 
to guard against self-importance and insolence, if inuch 
in company with ladies, to black his shoes, trim his hair, 
throw away his segar and quid, attend preaching re- 
gularly, end hold his tongue if he cannot talk sensibly, 
and to get married when he is twenty-five, if he can 
find any one to have him; for magistrates to execute 
the laws; for taven keepeis to keep better food than 
brandy ; for towns to have clean streets and good side. 
walks, to remove every nuisance, and every thing inju- 
rious to health ; favor good morals ; for every district to 
support good schools. In fine, for it is impossible to 
enumarate all the objects embraced in our scheme, for 
overy body to cease to do evil, learn to do well, attend 
church on the Sabbath, mind his own business, and take 
a newspaper. 





From the American Farmer, 
Valuable Rules of Mcasurement. 

Believing that it will be a convenience for every one, 
who may be about to construct a corn house, to know 
the proper dimensions it should be to contain his crop, 
we will take the liberty of communicating the follow- 
ing simple rules and examples, by which any one who 
can maltipiy and divide may work them. 

Supposing a farmer wishes to build one with the ca. 
pacity of holding 300 bbls. of corn, what sized house 
will answer his purpose ? Answer, a house 40 feet long, 


for the rule. 











8 feet wide, and 12 feet high from floor to ceiling. Now 





As there are 1,728 cubic inches in a cubic 
foot, and 2,150 2.5 cubic inches ina bushel, and 10 
bushels in a corn.barrel, all he has to do is to multiply 
the length, width and height of his house by each oth. 
er, Which will give him its contents in cubic feet; then 
multiply the product by 1,728, the number of cubic inch. 
es in a foot: this product will give him the number of 
cubic inches of the house, which must be divided by 
21,502, the number of cubic inches in a corn barrel, and 
the quotient will be the number of barrels which the 
house will contain; as for example : 
40 
8 


320 
12 
3840 
1728 





30720 

7680 
26880 
3840 





21,502 ) 6635520 ( 308 bbls. 
64506 
184920 
172016 





12904 
10 





129040 ( 6 bushels 
129012 


28 


To find the number of bushels of Corn or other grain 
in bulk. 

Let the grain be levelled so that it will be equal depth 
throughout; then measure its length, breadth and 
depth, and multiply these dimensions by each other, 
and divide by 2,150, omitting the 2-5ths, as the quo. 
tient will be sufficiently near. We will suppose that 
the bulk is 12 feet long, 11 broad and 6 deep, and now 
for its contents. 

12 


ll 


132 

6 
792 cubic feet 

1728 


5736 
1584 
5544 
792 





Contents 


—— 


2150 ) 1367976 ( 636 bushels 
12900 





7797 
6450 
13476 
12900 
576 
4 
2304 ( 1 pk. 
2150 
154 
This last example may be worked in a shorter, though 
not in so accurate a way, by simply multiplying the di. 
mensions of the bulk of grain, and again multiplying 
its product by 8, which is very near the vulgar fraction 
of 1-2, 7-1, 2.5, 3.0; cutting off the decimal and adding a 
half bushel for every hundred—as for Example : 
12 
ll 
ae oa 4 Wg) 
132 ~ fF 
6 
792 
8 
633,6 
3 bushels added for loss 


contents 636 bushels. 


Though by this rule we arrive at an approximation to |! 
the quantity contained, it is arbitrary and not exact, and |! 


SL RANEY (NE 
therefore should not be preferred to the more certain one 
laid down before. 
To ascertain the contents of a Barn. 
RULE. 

Suppose it be requisite to ascertain the contents of 
barn measuriug 50 feet in length, 30 fect in breadth, the 
height to the bean 18 feet; that above the beam 10 feet 
—wultiply the length, breadth and height into each oth. 
er; then multiply the length and breadth of the barn to. 
gether, and divide by 400,* and the quotient will be the 
number of tons of 20,000 lbs. that the barn will con. 
tain; as for 

EXAMPLE : 
50 feet, length of barn 
30 do. breadth of do, 
1500 
18 height to the bean 
12000 
1500 
27,000 product tothe beam 
50 feet length of the barn 
30 breadth of — do. 
1500 
5 half the height above the beam 


7,500 product above the beam 
27,000 do. tothe do. 


4,00 ) 345,00 








83 tons, the contents of the barn. t 
CaLcuLaror. 





From the Franklin Farmer. 
Extract from private Correspondence. 


Dunnam Cattte. * * * “JI hope the spirit of 
improvement is not going to slack with you on account 
of partial failures and disappointments. No doubt those 
who were not good judges have been imposed upon in 
some instances with worthless animals and paid too 
high prices in others and probably have starved and 
surfei. vd occasionally as the fever ebbed and flowed and 
otherwise injudiciously reared and fed. The well bred 
Short Horn is a great triumph of skilful and scientific 
breeding and no one can look at the great angle of his 
quarters, from the hip bone to the rump, and see the 
quantity of meat that he loads in fattening upon this 
valuable part, and not be convinced that he is the ani- 
mal above all others to be desired by the good breeder ; 
and as for their milk, there can be no mistake about it. 
We have tried them side and side by the best milkers 
in the country, on precisely the same fare, and they 
beat them all hollow in quantity and quality. 

There is no doubt but good bred Short Horns may be 
sold for a half century yet to come, at $300 to $500; 
and if so, it is a good business, to say nothing of the plea. 
sure of it. We can grow roots so cheaply, that the 
actual food of a heifer, three years old, with a calf by 
her side, will not cost over $75. Add for interest of 
money on her dain first year at seven per cent on $400, 
for risks, stable room, attention, &c.&c. $75 more, and 
you - have a nice high bred three year old for $150 
cut his is the calculation of our best breeders, in a 
fair grazing district, and with your mild climate, Ken. 








tucky ought certainly to beat us $50 per head in cheap- 
| ness of production. Iam getting six hundred to one 
thousand five hundred bushels of sugar beets per acre at 
a cost of cultivation per acre not exceed that of corn! 
and three bushels of beets will go as far with stock as 
one of corn; and besides, it is one of the most delicious 
table vegetables Lever ate. Have you ever tried it? It 
will grow any where Mangel Wurzel will and equally 
large and are as mueh superior to the latter as a good 
rich cream cheese is to a poor skim milk one. My Berk- 
shires are now living on them pulled up and thrown raw 
into the field where they run-~ They cranch down 
leaves and- all with as much avidity as if they were 
plum pudding, and, with a few pumpkins for a change. 
gre growing ata great pace and keep in fine condi- 
tion. * * # 

Beasitre Hogs. * * * I can breed [hogs] 48 
long as alligators; but it makes an cnormous gormandi- 
zer, hollow back, and great risk of breaking down when 
youfcome to fat them heavily or breed from them. * * * 
I declare honestly to you, this raising large hogs is an 
affair more of pride than profit, and so I wrote Mr.—— 
of Ky. the other day in answer to inquires for 
sows. ’s large show sows dont average more than 
three pigs a litter, raised, and I have to see mine watch- 
ed night and day till the pigs get a week old at least, 
| otherwise they would all get trod or lain on and killed 














| * It has been ascertained that 400 feet will huid a ton of hay or. 
| straw. 
t There is a fraction over, but the calculation is sufficently ncar 


{, for all practical purposes 
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Only think of a dozen poor little puny pigs, not bigger | 
than a rat and not one quarter as strong, beneath a six 
hundred pound weight. If your breeders would be ad- 
vised by me, they would not go over two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty pounds or breeding sows. ‘These 
would make barrows that would weigh at eighteen 
months and two years, three hundred and fifty to four 


hundred pounds, which is large enough in all conscience, | 


and the weight most desired at the Smithfield market. 

I have resided in Alabama and had many an argument 

with the planters about large pork. ‘They are mistaken 

entirely in supposing it goes furthest with their hands. | 
Were I bound to feed slaves for my life, I would choose | 
the C, inese pork about two hundred pound hogs. The 
darkies would swallow more of it the first week, but I 
know they could not the second and forever after. I | 
should therefore be beating the big porkers in two | 
ways—first—I should be getting more for the same | 
amount of food, and second, I should make it go fur. | 
thest with my men. Your planters might get a race of || 
nice hogs very easily, if they would just take the little || 
short legged, short bodied, mouse eared China boar and | 
put him on to any sows, no matter how wild, then take 
this produce and breed right in again with the same || 
boar, and then get a medium sized Berkshire boar and |) 


go ahead. In this way they would have beuutiful pigs, || 


that would drive fairly, mature quickly, and give deli. | 
cate, sweet pork. But this would be too simple an opera. | 
tion—there would be no high prices to pay—no cock | 
and bull story—no importing here and no dashing out | 
there ; so it wont do at all, although the little prick ear | 
cubs have made the noble Berkshire, improved the Sus. | 
sex, thc Woburn, the Leicester, the Byfield, and, in 
fact, every race that has been improved atall. * * *| 
But our State, as a gencral rule, is dead to fine stock. 
We have ees of the spirit and whole soul of Ken. | 
tucky as yet in this delightful rural department. I am || 
rejoiced tosee that you will continue on and hope you | 
may walk in up customers one of these days along side | 
the Cultivator and Genesee Farmer. It quite delights us || 
to see how you tomahawk the humbuggers and if you || 
now and then put in the scalping knife we shant cry.”-~ || 
New-York, October 7, 1839. {| 
Wooavan on Beprorp ann oTner Hoes. “ Speaking | 
of hogs, I lately sold a Woburn boar pig to Isaac Bark. || 
ley of Jessamine and after driving him from my house, | 
the pig six months old, gained 81 pounds in 25 days. 
also sold a sow to Mr. B. that took the premium at the 
Nicholasville fair beating the Irish sow that beat mine 
last year and a number of other fine sows, I have im. 
ported some cattle and hogs from England of which 
you shall have the pedigrees and description. All I can 
say at present of the [imported] hogs is, that they are | 
of the Lancashire, Neapolitan, Berkshire and Chinese || 
breeds. I shall have an assortinent. I have also re- | 
ceived from Lossing of Albany one pair of pigs, the || 
sow of his last imported Berkshire breed ; the Boar is by || 
his last imported boar out of one of his old sows. I || 
cannot still stretch the skins of the Berkshires, though || 
I have finished my experiment with them, Sold one of 
the Woburn pigs at $50 and one of my sows for 8100— | 
the one that took the premium at Nicholasville.”— | 
Clark Co. Ky. Sept. 30, 1839. | 
| 
Sheep Husbandry. I} 
The Northern Shepherd, is the title of a 12 mo. vol. || 
ume sent us by the Kennebec Agricultural Society, for || 
which we tender our thanks. [1 is a report made to || 
that society, by a committce appointed for the purpose, | 
upon the diseases and management of sheep. It is di- || 
vided into three parts, the first on the management of 
sheep, prefaced by a short description of the various | 
kinds among us; the second on the diseases of sheep ; || 
and the third miscellaneous. From the cursory exami. | 
nation which we have becn able to give to the work, 
| 





we think it will serve asa valuable companion to the 
sheep-master and shepherd. 

There are some general principles laid down and in. 
culeated which we think important ones, and which we 
propose chiefly to notice; and although we do not in. | 
tend to go into an argument to prove them to be sound, | 
we think most of them are so palpably. true, that the # 
reader will only need to be reminded of them to approve | 
and adopt them in practice. 

Wool, and not mutton, being the great object in | 
Maine, a preference is given to the Merinos ; and hopes || 
are expressed, that by a judicious attention to crossing, 
the grand point of improvement aimed at will ere long 
be obtained, viz. a Merino fieeco upon a Bakewell body. 

The South Downs seems to rank next to the Meri. 
no, as having the next flecce, as affording excellent 


mutton, and as possessing a hardiness of constitution, 


and a vigor and activity, which enable them to support | 
and to thrive upon black and barren hills, where the 
Dishleys would die from exposure or starve. | 

Sheep should not be kept too high,” says the report, || 
“unless intended for the butcher ; for it is believed to || 


j 


be a trae maxim in regard to them‘ once fat and nev. | 
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er fatagain.’ If they once become fat and are suffer- 
ed to fall away, it is difficult getting them so fat as 
they were bofore they begun *> grow poor” p. 27. 
High rocky pastures are much the best for sheep.-- 
** Nature, it seems, designed the sheep originally tor a 
mountain animal; and although man as by art changed 
its nature in a surprising degree, yet he has not been able 
wholly to thwart her views, and the sheep loves still to 


| feed on the hill top and cliff where there is a pure and | 


exhilerating breeze, and where it can shelter itself under 
the shade of trees or a projecting rock, during the heat 
ofour sultry dogdays. A high pasture should therefore 
be devoted to your sheep. 


| Salt and tar should be given to sheep.—" A picco of 


when taken into the stomach, and it prevents annoy. 
ance from the different species of flies." We would re. 


call to the recollection of the reader, one mode of ad. | 


ministering these as ptactised in Spencertown, and 
published in our second volume. A log is hewn upon 
one side, which is then turned uppermost. It is then 
perforated upon the hewn side, with a hole made by a 
large auger, two or three inches deep. The holes are 
then filled with salt, and the hewn surface smeared 
with tar. In obtaining the salt, which the sheep are 
permitted to do as often as they desire, their noses be- 
come daubed with tar, which prevents the fly from en- 
tereing the nostril. 

Shelter during stormy weather, at all seasons, is con- 
sidered indispensable to the health of the sheep, partic- 
ularly afterthey have been shorn. ‘* So tender and del- 
icate is the skin of the fine wooled sheep, and so close 
are their fleeces, that there is great danger of pelt-rot 
being occasioned by too great exposure to the chilling 
influence of long and cold storms.” 

Sheep should be hrought to the barn, in autumn, in 
good order.—** They are thus fitted to withstand the 
rigors of winter much better, and they will be carried 
through this inclement season with much less care, and 
more economically than they can be if they are poor and 
emaciated when winter sets in.” ‘This is true of all 
farm stock. 

Sheep require the stimulus of distention—they should 
be filled with something that they will cat. When fed 
upon green grass, a sheep consumes eight pounds a day. 





salt may be laidin a trough, and the sheep will lick it | 
| as they please, and if some tar be added to the salt, it | 
will be a bencfit to them, as tar is a very good stimulant | 


| en to sheep in winter. 


I | If this grass is converted into hay, it weighs but two 


|| pounds, and the two pounds constitutes its winter ra. 


}} tion. ‘To ensure health, the six deficient pounds should 
|| be made up in water, vegetables or other food. 
Pine or Hemlock browse, aye recommended to be giv- 
**I have for near thirty years,” 
says the writer of part of the report, ‘‘ made use of hem. 
lock boughs as the cheapest green food.” It may be 
added, that the resinous qualities of these boughs, pro. 
mote the health of the animal and prevent disease, 
Sheep should not be turned to pasture too early in 
the spring—*“ for it takes their appetite from their fod. 
der, and as they cannot graze enough to fill them, they 
lose flesh fast.” 


Sheep should not he crowded in sheds, nor huddled 
together in one spot too long ; ‘as that,” says the book, 
**T am confident, has produced disease in my flock. In 
one instance, I have no doubt the pelt.rot was thus pro. 
duced, and nothing saved the whole flock from the scab, 
but a timely application of oil to the sheep.” 

Open sheds are the best shelter for sheep.—If kept 
dry, the wind is desirable though cold. t preserves 
the purity of the air, and promotes health. 

Under the treatment in March it is remarked.— 
“Take good care of your sheep this month, that they 
may be able to bring forth their young the better during 
the next.” And under the treatment for April it is ur- 
ged, to ‘‘make the sheep eat as much green food as 
possible each day. 
next to that potatoes. This month tests all the rest, as 
regards ewe sheep, for he who raises the greatest num- 
ber of lambs from a given number of ewes, is supposed 
to be the best shepherd, all other things being equal.” 

We pass over the second part of the work, which 
treats on the diseases of sheep, and content ourselves 
for the present with making the subjoined extracts from 


' the miscellaneous part. 
* Salt.—I have mentioned that salt was considered | 


by the Spanish shepherds as essential to the health of 
sheep, and this sentiment is very general in every part 
of Europe, except England, whose situation renders 
the air sufficiently salt. The same consequence from 
similar causes takes place here. Upon Long Island, 
and elsewhere near the sea, the cattle require no salt, 
nor manifest a desire for it: whereas north of the High. 
lands, they eat it ravenously, and it is thought essential 


to their health. The ancients also entertained similar | 


sentiments upon this subject. Aristotle prescribed one 
peck every five days, during the summer, to one hun- 
dred sheep. We should consider this a large allowance. 
but it would be readily caten. They also observe, that 


Grass is the best, if you have it; | 
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however good your pastures may be, the sheep will tir® 
of them if not changed, aniess their aypetites are kept 
up by salt.” 

* Transitions from high to low food.—With all stock, 
it is a‘lowed to be very dangerous to pass very suddenly 
from high feed to that which is scaat and poor; or from 
plenty of green fool to that which is altogether dry. 
Hence arises a very unportant maxim in respect to sheep ; 
which is, as soon as the pastures fail, towards the end 
of autumn, to put them to turnepe or cabbages, if we 
have thew; and this will perhaps be found our best sys. 
tem with respect to turneps ; to sow a sufficient quanti- 
ty for our sheep, to be caten afer the graas fails, and 
before tho snow falls, so as permanently to cover the 
ground.”...Ameriean Farmer. 


From the Practical Farmer. 
Luacern 

Mr. Rere: Ia your third number, March 25th, I en. 
deavoured to offer some inducements to farmers, for the 
cultivation of Lucern., 

I then intended to send you tlese additional remarks, 
on the mode of cultivation, and of cutting, curing, and 
feoding out this valuable grass, long before this time; 
but my circumstances have not allowed me to repose in 
the bowers of ease, nor to meditate in Academies sa- 
ered shade: sickness, trouble, and anxiety have been 
my coustant attendants, for a long time; and even now, 
I write under much bodily imfirmity, and depression of 
mind; which IT hope you and your readers will admit 
as an apology for the di lay. 

But now to re.assume my subject, and to redeem my 
pledge, I will give the mode of cultivation of Lacern, 
as practised by an enterprising and scientific farmer, who 
has been engaged in its cultivation, with su. cess and 
protit, for several years. 

1. The ground selected for the cultivation of this 
grass should be in the highest state of fertility, well pre. 
pared by good manure, with repeated fine and deep 
plowing, and on which potatoes had been cultivated tho 
preceding tga the last plowing should be performed 
immediately before sowing the seed 

2. Sixteen pounds of (Lucern) seed, with a half bushel 
of winter rye, mingled together, should be sown, broad 
cast, on an acre, in the spring of the year only; and as 
early as the ground has acquired a sufficient warmth, 
to promote quick and vigorous vegetation. 

3. After the seed shall have been sown, the ground 
must be well harrowed and rolled. 

4. The rye will soon spread its leaves, and protect 
the young Lucern, till its roots obtain a good hold in 
the soil. During the first season, if some of the rye 
shoots up in sced stalks, or if w eds should evertop the 
Lucecren, the whole must be mown and removed from 
the ground, the latter op of August. 

This first crop inay be fed out green, if the stock of 
cattle be sufficiently large to consume it, in a very short 
time ; or it may be cured into hay. ‘The second season 
it will yield three tolerabble mowings for soiling, or two 
for hay. ‘The third season it will yield four or five mow. 
ings, for soiling; which should be managed in the fol. 
lowing manner: Commence mowing as soon Aas the 
blossoms appear, make the commencement at one edgo 
of the Lucern, and cut the quantity daily needed in 
the morning, while the dew is on it; rake it clean and 
carry it all immediately into the barn, where it may lie 
in a heap, and be fed out in a wet state, as it may be 
needed through the day. 

Proceed on, each succeeding morning mowing ad. 
joining to the ground previously mown, till the whole 
plot of Lucern shall have been mown over; then com. 
mence the second mowiug, where the first mowing was 
commenced, and proceed as before. 

5. In the autumn of the third reason, after the mow. 
ing is done, the ground should have a light top dressing 
of rotten manure. 

6. There is some difficulty in curing this grass into 
hay: if put into the barn as soon as the leaves aro 
cured, the stalk remains yet green, which would spoil 
the hay ; and if exposed to the sun till the stalks are 
cured, then the leaves are dried too much, and would 
crumble off, to the great damage of its quality. 

‘To rememdy this difficulty it should lic a few hours 
in swaths, and then be put into a small slender cock, 
with a fork, when it will cure in two clear warm days, 
when it should be removed to the barn. 

If it should be difficult to cure the fall mowing, it 
may be cured as far as practicable in that season of the 
year, and then be carried to the barn, and be laid away 
with alternate layers of straw. 

7, An acre of good Lucern, managed accordmg to 
the foregoing directions, will support a stock of six or 
eight cattle, during five months of the seayon ; it will 
save the use of at least five.sixths of the ground neees-. 
sary for out door pasture, and will yield five times the 
quantity of good manure, over and above what can be 
saved by the common method of pasturing cattle. 


Yours, P. B.S. 
Shiremanstown, June 26, 1839. 
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From the London Farmer's Magazine. 
On the Rearing and Feeding of Cattle. | 
In our island, where the domestic animals enter so 
largely into the article of human food, a great part of 
the farmer's attention must be devoted to the rearing of 
tliem to the degree of perfection their ultimate use re. 
quires; for every labor bestowed ou any kind of eultiva. 
tion, and every article the farmer produces by the appli- 
cation of that labor, tends to the same result—the pro 
duction of food for man and beast. Before the intro. 
duction of green crops, a very imperfect eystern of rear. 
ing prevailed, for want of succulent food for winter ; | 
grass-fed animals could only be brouglit to market, and 
if kept through winter, they lost during that time the 
degree of condition they had acquired daring summer; 
for hay and straw if used in profusion wil! not rear or 
feed the animals quickly and profitably. The cultiva. 
tion of green crops has completely altered the whole 
system, and has introduced an entire revolution, both in 
the cultivation of the land, and in the management of 
the domestic animals, a better and more regular supply 
of food has been obtained, and a vast addition to the 
number and quality of every article produced on the | 
farm. An improvement in the supply of food carried | 
along with it correspending improvements in the ani. | 
mals themselves, and on no point of rural econoiny has 
more skill and exertion been shown, or more persevering 
industry cxereised, than we have witnessed by many | 
breeders in this kingdom in improving the qualities of | 
the animals, by intermixing aud engrafting the proper. | 
tics of the one en the other, soas todevelop and bring | 
forth those qualities for the use of man. Oar breeds of | 
cattle are nuincrous, but the various crosses and rem. | 
nants of old breeds need not be enumerated, and they | 
may be reduced to the few breeds that are now most ap- | 
proved, and from which we may choose for any situa. 
tion in the kingdom. Fer all rich svils and favored sit. 
uations, the Durham breed, or short-horis, are prefer- 
red, and the long-horns are still kept by many excel. 
lent cultivators. The Herelords and short-horns seem 
nearly balanced in merits, if we may judge from the 
prizes awarded them. For inferior lands we have the 
Devon breed, not surpassed by any cattle in the kingdom, 
and besides we have multitudes of nondescript animals, 
that do not fall under any class, but which are yet much 
used in all parts of the kingdom. In Scotland, where 
great numbers are reared and exported, the native breeds 
are three—the Ayrshire which are evidently allied to | 
the Yorkshire breed—the Galloways, or polled blacks, | 
and the West Highland breed of horned black, shaggy- 
haired animals, which are found, with some little vari. | 
ation, all over the western and northern Highlands of | 
Scotland. Great numbers of these animals are fed in | 
England ; and an opinion is entertained, and my own | 
experience goes far in support of it, that these mountain | 
cattle pay more money per head and per aere, tan any | 
of our fine breeds, after all the improvements that lave 
becn made, The cost of production is small and the 
beef commands a higher price inthe market. In bring. | 
ing cattle forward to the state when they are disposed | 
of to the consumer, farmers have adopted two met’ °s ; | 
some prefer to breed and feed on the farm, a nuniver | 
that the farm can support, and others to buy yearly a | 
number that they can afford to feed. The preference 
given to either of the methods would seem to be, or 
should be, determined by locality and other circumstan- 


ces; yet caprice and fancy would seem todo much, for | 





itis hard to conceive how two farms adjoining each || 


other should be suitable to different modes except in | 
the bare opinion of the farmer, or how two breeds of | 
animals can be most profitable in similar cases, except | 
in opinion only. In many situations the difference to | 
be observed between breeding and feeding, is most | 
marked, and it is very fortunate that the diversity of | 
opinion prevails in other places, for it affords a ready | 
market for our mountain breeds, which, if the case was 

otherwise, might not be so profitable. In choosing a | 
native breed, the farmer will be guided by the quality 

of the soil, the food he can produce, and by other cir- | 
cumstances, and much will depend on his own fancy ; | 
but if he prefer to buy in, rather than breed, it will be | 
found that the Scotch polled and West Highland breed | 
will pay more money than any other. A very general mis. | 
take is commiited in not allowing them sufficient time 


on the land in order to feed—not less than eighteen || the best pasture on the farm will be given them, well 


months should be allowed, or twelve in cases where | 
they have been bought in good condition. Green crops | 
being now known to us, which if duly cultivated, will | 
afford succulent food during winter, it is understood 
that no farmer neglects providing « sufficient quantity | 
if he wishes to rear and feed protitably, not only with | 
regard to the profits of the animals itself, but to the | 
manure raised for the future benefit of the farm. 
notwithstanding the long acknowledged profits of these | 
crops and also of improved breeds of stock, we find 

great neglect prevail on both points; for if we look in- | 
to Smithfield, or any other market, we find the improved | 
animals bear a small proportion to the others ; farmers | 


But | 
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| grass paddocks of fine pasture, provided with water and 








yet persist in breeding very unthrifiy animals, and for 
want of green crops they are bred and starved upon a 
system. In many cases, however, we find both breed. 
ing and feeding carried on systematically and profitably, | 
with due attention to the profits expeeted from the ani- | 
mal itself, from the attention and food bestowed, and | 
also to the future benefits expected from the system. 


Cow-sheds should be provided with calf.pens adjoin. | 


ing, under the same root, where the calves are confined 
in separate @pariments for onc animal, and floored with 
boards, pipreed with augur holes, that they may lay dry 
and comfortable. From these apartments they are 
brought twice or thrice a day to be suckled, led bya 
halter, and tied, when sucking, to a rope extended 
along the cow-shed. Suckling is always to be prefer. 
red to hursing by the pail; when milk is exposed, much 
of the value is lost; the ga-eous fluids go off by evapo. 
ration, and the appearance of the calves nursed by the 
two inethods, is a sufficient decision. Suckling is at- 
tended with Jess trouble, and an experienced cowinan 
will soon be able to judge of the proper quantity to be 
allowed them. From January to June is the proper 
time for weaning—early calves maintaining a decided 
superiority unless greater encouragement be afterwards 
afforded to the later ones. In situations where fatten 
ing for veal is found profitable, both weaning and fat- 
tening go on together ; and even where cheese and but. 
ter are manufactured, all the three may be easily man. 
aged, by allowing a number of cows for suckling and a | 
number to be milked for the dairy. Calves fed for veal 

must not be restricted in the quantity of milk; for wean. 

ing, they must be allowed such a quantity as will keep 

them always in asleck and thriving condition, without 

fattening them, for any fat produced at that time would 

be lost. An ordinary cow will feed four calves for veal, 

or make veal of two and wean three, much depending 

on the milky nature of the cow, and on the quality of 

the pasture. ‘The various substitutes for milk that have 

been patfed abroad among farmers, have ail proved an | 
utter fallacy, only supplying the farmer with a few 

pounds of butter and cheese at the expense of the ani. | 
mal. ‘They never fail in producing a large belly and 

offal, au infallible mark of degeneracy and bad keep, 

in any animal, and in no case have we been yet able to 

improve upon what nature has provided the mother with | 
in nursing her offspring. Durimg that time the mother 
should form the chief object of our attention. 


In the month of May, when the weather has become 
warm, and the earliest calves will be turned out into a 


shelter, and convenient to the homestead,and where they 
can be suckled twice a day. The cow’s pasture should 
be adjacent if possible, and also well provided with wat. | 
er and shelter, and laid down or improved for the pur. | 
pose. The paddock for the calves may consist of one 
or two acres, and an orchard suits very well, the fruit | 
trees affording shelter from the heat, and amusement in | 
rubbing. A shelter shed is indispensable, with a dry | 
well littered bottom, and may be so contrived, as to suit 
for lambing the ewes in the spring, which business will 
be concluded before the calves are turned out. The 
ewes lying all night in the paddock, will bestow a good 
top dressing, which must be attended to by rolling. At 
the age of 16 weeks the calves will be ready to go to 
the pasture field, the quantity of milk having been grad. 
ually reduced as the calves learned to catthe grass. As 
they are removed from the paddock the next oldest ones 
are turned out from the calf-pens, and when the wean. 
ing season is near a close, as many of the latest calves 
as the paddock can maintain may remain in it for the 
season, to be near at hand for receiving some better en. | 
couragements to raise them to an equality with the old. | 
est. Nothing more disfiguresa herd of cattle as to see | 
them of different sizes and quality and colors, and in 
many cascs of different breeds, showing a great want of 
skill in the breeding and of care and attention in the 
nursing and rearing. After the weaning scason is over, 
the milk for the remainder of the season may be appli. 
ed to suckling for veal, or to make butter and cheese, as 
the situation may direct. In places where these articles | 
are the stable produce, the weaning of calves will be on | 
a smaller scale ; but on these farms some are weaned, 
to which the above observations will equally apply. 


When the calves are removed from the home paddock, 


watered and sheltered if possible; in many cases the 
attermath of a hay crop answers well. When fields | 
ie in permanent grass, a shed with a view to permanen. 
cy may be erected in each field ata very trifling cost, | 
and may be so contrived as to suit both cattle and sheep, | 
Where the alternate system of farming prevails, a cor. 
ner where the plough does not strike, may be got, and 
a very useful shelter erected. Cattle of an age should 
pasture together, and the smaller the lots the better. 
By the end of October, the approach of cold weather 
will render necessary the removal of the cattle to the 


| home yard. Every farm is, or ought to be, provided | 
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| quality of the soil, the bottoms level with that of the 
| shelter-shed, raised above that of the yard, to throw the 


| moisture outwards, that the cattle may lie dry; cribs 


| for holding the roots given to cattle are ranged alon 
the subdivision walls, and sometimes placed in the she}. 
| ter-shed under cover ; the most approved are of a square 
| shape with a latticed bottom, which allows all moisture 
toescape, Buildings of stone and lime have been erect. 
_ ed along the walls, but they hold water and sludge very 
much ; wood is cleaner, and where used, the bottom 
planks should be perforated with holes to discharge the 
water. Troughs of stone, of wuod, or of cast iron, are 
placed across the division walls, so as to supply two 
_yarde ; and the water is conveyed in pipes from a pump, 
or supplied by ball cocks and pipes from a cistern pia 
| ced aioft for that purpose, in some house of the farme 
_ry, and to which the water is raised by a forcing valve 
in the yard pump. ‘Turneps are now mostly given in a 
| cut state, and where straw is rank and abundant, it may 
be cut to shorter lengths, which will render it more 
manageable and easier of reduction. 


Into these yards, properly furnished, the cattle are put 
in lots of ages and sizes, varying in number from 3 to 
|7 when feeding; young cattle may be kept in greater 
| numbers. Most feeders now prefer the open yard to 
| housing, though on turnep farms, a feeding house is very 
| nececessary where a few choice animals may be fatten. 
_ed, ora few inferior ones may be brought more quickly 
| to perfection. Fresh straw should be put frequently in. 


'| to the racks, and cabbages are a very proper article to 


| begin the feeding of young stock for the first winter.— 
These and turnep tops are given once, and better if 
| twice a day, and contiued through the winter--if the 
| fail, potatoes and beets are given in moderate quant). 
| ties, so as to keep the young animal in a sleek and thri. 
| ving condition, without any tendency to gorge them, or 
| induce them to nauseate their food. They should al. 
| ways show a keen appetite, and seem able to eat more 
| than is given. The yards are frequently littered, thin. 
ly at a time, so as keep them dry and comfortable, and 
also mix the manure properly. The straw racks are 
| shifted often, that the straw may not lie dry around 
| them, and the yards are of such a size as will admit of 
| the cattle treading, dunging, and watering on every 
| part. A very common error prevails on this point, the 
| yards are much too large, the straw lies dry and un. 
| mixed in many parts, and the good dung lies huddled to- 
gether in other places. Space sufficient for the cattle 
to move about freely for air and exercise is quite enough, 
due regard being had to warmth in the shelter-shed.— 
_ An equal mistake with too much space lies in making 


| the yards too small. 


In the month of May of each ycar the pasture fields 
will be ready for stocking, when the different sizes and 
ages will be arranged by the best judgement of the far. 
mer. In October of each year, the cattle will be turn. 


‘| ed into the fold-yards, and fed with ample allowances 


of roots and straw, and with the yards kept dry and 
comfortable. As the cattle increase in age, the fewer 
numbers must be put together in one yard, and during 
the third and fourth winter, they will be fed off and sold. 
I have recommended all calves to suck the cow for veal 
or for weaning, and I now mention that the treatment 
of any animal during the first ycar of its growth genc- 
| rally stamps its future distinction. If it be stinted in 





the quantity or in the quality of the food, future pam. 
pering will not recover its lost growth; and if it be well 
fed during the first year, and attain a good size, indif- 
ferent treatment afterwards will have mach less effect. 
If a calf be well suckled, great attention is necessary 
during the first winter that it receive such treatment as 
will carry it forward, and that it does not lose in that 
time what it gained the previous summer. This result 
often happens from want of winter food of roots; for 
though hay and straw be in profusion, they never can 
supply the place of green crops. 

Cattle when feeding must have a full supply of food, 
but not to pall their appetites, which must always be 
keen and in full action. The food previously given to 
them should be clean eaten up, or nearly so, before any 
more be supplied, and the cribs regularly cleaned out 
and every filth removed. The first feed of cut turneps, 
| potatoes, or beet, is given by the break of day, and the 





'| last so long before darkness sets in as will allow time 


| for the cattle to ext the whole during day-light, as any 
accidents from hoving or choking have a better chance 
of being seen and remedied. A dry bed in the shelter- 
shed, and in any part of the yard during dry weather, 
is indispensable. J 
Opinions differ as to the most profitable age of feeding 
our best breeds of cattle. My own experience agrees 
with the opinion expressed by Earl Spencer, one of our 
highest authorities, that the of four years seems the 
most advantageous, as the most likely to secure the 
utmost weight of the animal, and to avoid unnecessary 
expenditure in trying to obtain more bulk, and also the 
loss by slaughtering at too early an age, before the ant- 





with a number of yards suited to its size and to the || mal hadreached maturity. I have observed that a great 
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art of our cattle are starved on systern—they are gra. 
zed and gain something in summer, and lose it in win 


ter. The miserable appearance of young stock, both 
in the yard end in the fields, s fliciently support this | 
opinion, and the case will not be mended till green | 
craps are more extensively cultivated. We know plants 
adapted I may say to almost every soil, and it only re- | 
mains to cultivate them. In order to procure a thorough. | 
ly well fed and ripe animal it must be gradually fed 
from the day of its birth, by good keeping, which will 
keep the body ine thriving condition and full of juices, 
and also produce that mixture of fat and l-an so neces. 
sary to constitute beef of good quality. Hence arises 
the well furnished animal in the hands of the butcher, 
and from the starving system is owing the bad quality 
of much of our animal food; for unless the animal be | 
well fattened and regularly, the lean is dry and wholly | 
wanting in juices, which can only be imparted by a 
ripe state. ‘The one-half at least of our cattle in mar- 
ket are not fat; they are starved in early years, and 
then for a short time they are tied te a stake and 
gorged with food to produce an appearance quickly, and 
sold off to save expense; and hence arises the badiy 
furnished animal in the hands of the butcher. Anant. 
mal always in good condition is fattening gradually and 
profitably, the dung is of more value, and when the age 
of fattening off arrives, a small applicatien of morc 
food ends the process. A greater number of cattle is 
often kept on a farm than it can maintain profitably— 
an erroneous policy, but very common. 

I have observed that where a farmer chooses partly 








or wholly to follow the buying system in place of breed- 
ing, it will be found that our small mountain breeds will 
pay more money than any other. In most cases, too 
short a time is allowed them to feed, for the natural pro. 
pensity to fatten has not been in them any way impro- 
ved by breeding or keeping, and in that respect they 
differ from our new breeds. They are mostly fed very 
poorly in their youth, and when transported to rich pas- 
tures, fat cannot be laid instantly; but in course of 
time, if in fair condition, a year will be sufficient, but if 
bought in a lean state from droves, they should be on 
the ground for eighteen months, fed the first winter on 
half the full allowance of green food, well grazed the 
following summer, and fed off the eneuing winter.— 
This is gradual feeding, and indispensable, if we wish 
for good beef. The age should be four or rather five 
years when slaughtered. 

Oil cake, bean, and barley meal, oats, and other arti- 
cles have been used in the feeding of cattle, but expe- 
rience has long since proved that if the farmer will on. 
ly try to raise potatoes, beet, cabbages, and turneps in 
quantity, he needs no substitute, except in case of a fail- 
ure of the above crops. Straw alone ie required for lit- 
ter, and for the cattle to eat a little when ae) * 





From the American Farmer. 
The Calture of Beets. 

Among the duties which we have assigned to our. 
selves, has been that of enforcing upon our agricultu- 
ral readers the propriety of paying attention to the cul- 
ture of root crops, for the purpose of feeding their cat. 
tle through the fall, winter and spring, and it has not 
been without emotions of unaffected pleasure, that we 
have learned that our advice has not been lost upon 
those to whom it has been addressed. We have ever 
considered it alike the duty and interest of the husband- 
man, to provide liberal supplies of succulent provender 
for his stock, and especially for his milch cows; and so 
far as the latter are concerned, there is no truth more 
incontrovertible, than that without a generous allow. 
ance of such food they cannot be kept profitably to their 
milk during the winter months, as milk cannot be se- 
creted, to any extent, unless the substance on which the 
cow may feed be of a character at once juicy and rich. 
One mig!t as well think of converting iron into gold, 
by the agency of the blow-pipe and the crucible, as to 
expect that his cow can extract milk and cream from 
dry corn blades and tops, or hay. If she support life 
with tolerable appearance of health and vigor, by the 
most liberal allowance of any of these, it is as much as 
her owner can reasonably expect. 


We would ask the experienced farmer, who may have || 


from ten to a dozen cows at the pail through the win. 
ter, which are thus fed, whether it is net quite as much 
as his lady can do, with all her care, skill and applica. 
tion to the duties of the dairy, to furnish butter and 
cream enough for his table? Why is this the case ? 
It is because the cows have been fed upon dry feed.— 
These same cows, we affirm, if fed fully upon root slops, 
would yield not only an ample supply for home use, bat 
a considerable quantity of butter for market ; and that, 
instead of not defraying their own expenses through the 
winter, they would be a source of profit. If this view 
of the case be correct—and we honestly believe it is— 
we would ask, in all modesty, is it not time that our far. 
mers, one and all, should attend to this branch of do. 


| 











mestic cconomy? We say it is time, and under that 
unpression, we shall proceed to call their attention to 
the propriety of making preparation during the present 


ductive, 

kind be put in, in the proportion of one acre for every 

ten head of stock ; Bom order that each and all may 

| not say that he is not acquainted with tie mode of cul. 

ture, we shall lay down a precise and accurate plan for 

them to carry out. Let us begin, then, with the 
CHOICE OF SOIL. 

The most suitable soils for the culture of the beet, 
are, first, a deep clay mold, well charged with vegeta- 
ble matter, sufficiently friable to not be subject to ba- 
king: secondly, a sandy loam, moderately intermixed 
with clay; aud also charged with vegetable matter; 
| thirdly, alluvial or other rich bottoms : 
soil that is neither an impenetrable clay, or drifting sand, 
| 





which may be naturally strong and well charged with | 


vegetable remains, will answer, so that they are not foo 


swards should be avoided. 
PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 


Any ground which may be destined for beets next 
spring, should be plowed up this fall, and, if practica- 
ble, receive a second plowing through the winter. Pre- 
vious to the second plowing, let twenty double horse 
cart loads of stable or barn-yard manure be spread there- 
on, and plowed in; the deeper the plow penetrates the 
earth the better. 


from the lst of March to the Ist of April, in the south. 
ern states, let the ground be again plowed and tho. 
roughly harrowed and rolled. We have preseribed three 
plowings as the best method of preparation; and so it 
is, as the better the ground be pulverized, the larger 
will be the yield of roots, and more luxuriant that of the 
leaves; but three plowings are not indispensably neces. 
sary: two, or even one, where convenience may not suit 
to give more, will answer: we have known an excel- 
lent yield from one plowing alone. But whether there 
be one, two or three plowings, the ground should be 
plowed deep and thoroughly pulverized—without fine 
tilth, no root will yield well. Immediately after the 
ground is ready the seed must be sown. 


SELECTING OF, AND PUTTING IN, THE SEED. 
We need not say that care should be taken to get 
| good seed, as every agriculturist knows that his success 
| will greatly depend upon his choice of good seed. But 
to guard against mishaps of the kind, We would advise 
every farmer, who may once chance to get the genuine 
article, to reserve a sufficient number of roots for seed, 
| taking care to select such as are largest and least de. 
| formed by straggling branches. Each root thus select. 
| ed, if planted out in the spring, in good rich earth, with 





| a southern exposure, and kept free of weeds, will yield 


| from 4 to 4 a pound of seed, the which, if kept dry, 
| will keep for four years. Under the previous head we 
have treated of the preparation of the ground, and it is 
| Our purpose now to speak of the mode of 

Putting in the Seed.—The ground having been pre- 
viously plowed, harrowed and rulled, stretch a line across 
it from north to south; that done, trace a series of slight 
drills, two feet apart, along the line, either with a small 
drill hoe, or the point of a stick, about one inch deep. 


your instrument as you eover the sced. If you have no 
drilling machine to put your seed in with, a tolerable 





using it is, to fill it about half full of seed, and seizing 
it by the middle shake it as you g6 up the drill, taking 


diately over, the drill, giving the bottle a shake at each 
space of six inches. 
knack of shaking the bottle, may thus put in and cover 
an acre a day. 

Every one, however, who calculates upon pursuing 


with ease to himself, put in and cover four acres a day. 
The best kinds are those which make the drill, drop the 
seed, aud cover them at the same operation. Should 


drops the seed, the same process of making the drill 
and covering must be observed as is done when the seed 
is dropt either from the hand or a bottle. 

If the machine used performs all the operations be- 


| fore enumerated, all that is necessary to be done in the 
| formation of the dril®$ 


| the implement, by stakes 
| exactness observed in’ making each drill two feet apart. 





| [tis recommended by many to soak the sced in warm | 


'eeeds wlrich vegelate, wil 


fourthly, any | 


adhesive for the penetration of the roots, and sufficient- 
ly so to receive and hold moisture. Clover-leys andgrass. | 


In the spring, from the 15th of April 
to the Ist of May, in the middle and western states— 








As your drills are made, let a person drop in the beet | 
' seed about siz inches asunder, cover with a garden hoe, | 
taking care to press down the earth with the back of | 


substitute may be found in a glass bottle: the mode of | 





eare to hold the mouth of the bottle near to, and imme. | 


An industrious man, who has the | 


the root culture, should procure a drilling machine, as | 
any one, after becoming conversAnt with its use, can, | 


any one procure one of the smaller kind, which simply | 
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| water for twelve or even twenty-four hours before plant- 
} ing, as it induces carler vey 
i wilt! 
fall, for putting in a crop of beets next spring. To us || 
it is immaterial whether the variety be Sucar Beer or | 
Mancer Werrzec; for they are alike nutritive and pro- || 


All we ask is, that cither the one or the other || th. coed, they will come up. 


yetaton than when putin 


would be proper after drain. 
ing to dry them with plaster or ashes. 


mut it. Bf soaked, +t 
. CULTURR. 

In about ten of twelve days from the time of sowing 
Most, if not all, of the 


Il have from two to four tops; 


all of these, except the most vigorous one, must be pinch. 
}ed or pulled off as soon as thy y show their fourth leaf. 
} Without this be done, the roots wil! prove crooked and 
defective. 


When this is done, if the beets be too thick, or may 
have come up irregularly, let careful hands be employ. 
xd to thin them out to the distance of 12 inches apart 


in the rows, and to transplant in the vacant spaces. In 
| transplanting, care must be taken to make the holes, into 
I which the plants are to be placed, sutticiently deep to 


| admit the tap roots without their being crooked. Inia. 
serting them, the earth must be pressed firmly around 
the plants by dibble sticks and the finger and thumb,— 
The persons engaged in thinning and transplanting, 
must draw out the weeds and grass by the hand; those 
that grow between the rows can be eradicated with the 
hoe or cultivator. 

When these processes have been performed, it will be 
an casy matter to attend to the after culture, as the hoe 
and cultivator will alone be afterwards required ; the 
hoe between the plants, the cultivator between the rows. 
If, however, the ground should become baked, it may be 
found necessary to use a small plow, the plowman to 
take care to first take the furrow from the plants, and 
then throw it back again, so as not to hill them up, as 
all beets grow best when not earthed up. The great 
object to be sought in their cultivation, is, to keep them 
clean of weeds and the earth open around them during 
their entire growing season. Should they be worked 
at the right pertods—just when the grass and weeds 
begin to show their heads-—the labor will be compara. 
tively trifling, the beets will be kept in a constant grow- 
ing and healthy state, and will not fail to attain a large 
Size. 

Four thorough workings through the season, will be 
amply sufficient. With these, we will warrant, in good 
strong ground, well manured, if the plants be regularly 
set in the rows, one foot apart, the rows two feet, a pro. 
duce to the acre of 1000 bushels. ‘To give this yield, 
an average of 3)bs. to the beet is sufficient—they often 
weigh from 5 to 18 and 20 Ibs. 

Should not a sufficient number of plants come up at 
the first sowing to fill up the vacant places, let more 
seed be dibbled in, and no fears need be entertained of 
their attaining a good size. 








PULLING THE LEAVES FOR SOILINO. 

If the beets be sown early, the leaves will bear being 
pulled, without injury, twice in the season—the first 
pulling to be done about the middle of July. An acro 
will give at least twenty double horse cart loads of 
leaves, which we hazard nothing in saying will be found 
as good food for milch cows and hogs as were ever gi- 
ventoeither. In pulling the leaves, care must be taken 
to break them off from around the root, with the finger 
and thumb, close to their insertion into the stem. Asa 
general criterion to the puller, we will remark, that 
those leaves which bend to the carth should be pulled, 
and that those around the crown of the root should 
never be pulled. In two or three weeks from the time 
of the first |pulling, the second crop of leaves will be 
ready. 

GATHERING AND PRESERVATION OF THE ROOTS. 

About the last of October choose a dry time, and dig 
up your bects. ‘The most expeditious method wil! be to 
ran a deep furrow on each side of the cows, close to the 
roots; this will loosen the earth sufficiently to allow of 
their being pulled up with ease, Let the tops be rung 
off so as to leave a small portion of them attached to, 
and justabove, the crown. Throw the leaves and roots 
in separate piles; the latter in small piles to dry, and 
when dry they should be immediately put away, either 
by throwing the earth up over them, or by packing 
them away ina dry cellar. 

With respect to the first method—piles of about 50 
or 100 bushels should be heaped up on the surface of the 
earth, in a dry situation; bring the top of the heap toa 
| point, so as to make an inclination on both sides that 


| will carry off the water without settling; then throw 
|| earth on the piles sufficient to give the entire heap a 


covering of 12 inches. If there be any danger of water 
settling around them, trench so as to prevent it, 

Some first dig a hole before covering, but we think 
| burying on the surface preferable. 


! 


| _ If you have plenty of dry cellar room, you may pile 





i them away there with the certainty of their keeping until 
\|| May. Between the wall and roots there should be a 
‘to mark out the direction of | layer of straw; and it might be well to place aslight 
or poles, taking care to have || covering of straw on the top of the heap to exclude light 


aiid air. 
We have taken some pains to prepare this plan of 
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culture for our readers, and we sincerely hope that the 
timely advice we have taken the liberty of giving them, 
may prove as acceptable as it is well intended, and we 
will conclude by giving the 

QUANTITY OF SEED PER ACRE. 

The usual quantity of Sugar Beet and Mange! Wurt- 
zel seed sown on an acre is four pounds, but we are 
authorized to say, that two pounds, if skillfully put in 
with a drilling machine, is amply sufficient. 
== 





== 
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Morus Multicaulis Trees. 
HE subscriber has now on hand for sale, well secured in a Cellar. 
a quantity of genuine Morus Multicaulis Trees, which he will 
sell at the market prices, proportioned to their size. Application by 
letter, post paid, or a call at his residence, will receive prompt atten- 
tion. nov23 GEO. W. ROBINSON. 
Baldswinville, Onondaga Co. N. ¥Y. Nov. 18, 1839. 





A Rare Chance. 


OR SALE.—A Purtner wishing to withdraw from an old esta-* 
blished A@RricutTURAL Implement and Seep Ware-Hovuse 
having « good run of country custom, would be willing to dispose of 
hia interest on liberal terms, as he is about engaging in other pur- 
suits, ‘To a person wishing to engage in a respectable and profita- 
bie business, having some ready capital, itis an opportunity rarely 
to be met with. liberal credit will be given on most of the pur- 
chase money, if properly secured. Any communications addressed 
* La Pavetre,’’ New-York City, will be treated strictly confiden- 
tal, November 13, (839-w4t 





Farms for Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for exnte, a Farm containing 440 acres, situn- 

ated in the town of Collins, Erie County, . miles east of the 
village of Lodi, and 34 miles south of the city of Buffalo. The sur- 
face is undulating ; svi) principally a deep sandy loam, wel! adapted 
to grain Or grass, admirably well watered by durable eprings of pure 
water. 170 acres under good improvement, with commodious baild 
ings. Tho timber land is covered with a heavy growth of Oak, 
Cheatout, Hemlock, White Wood, Cucamber, White Ash, Beach, 
Maple, and a sprinkling of Pine. 

Pweuty-fi ve per cent of the purchase money will be required down, 
a liberal crodat given for the residue. 

Also—a farm containing 450 acres situated in the town of New Al- 
bion in the Ceunty of Cattaraugus, 24 miles from the villago of Wa- 
verily, and 11 miles south of Lodi. About 100. acres under improve 
ment, and well watered. The timber is principally Beach, Maple, 
Elm, Bass Wood, White Ash and Butternut. ‘This farm ia peeuli- 
arly adapted to grazing. JOSEPH PLUMB. 

di, Brie County, cute 20, 1839. oct5w8tm2t 
For Sale. 
6 00 Morus Multicaulis Trees, by the subscriber, at his 

“ residence in the town of Gates, They are of the very 
best quality, and will be sold on liberal terms, by appl ing ty letter, 
Jpost peadiive at his residence. J C BRAINERD, 
fw Gates, October 2, 1839. 


wit* 








Morus Multicaulis Tree Agency. 


CPE subscriber now offers for sale some choice lots of the above 

Trees, warranted of the genuine kind. Also, some Brussa aud 
Canton, now growing in different counties of this state, to be deli- 
vered in the fail, or on the ground as they now stand, viz: 


In Cuyahoga county,....+- 1 lot of. ....- 5, 
Bs on 0-00 cOBe 0c b.cees Jo co ster cdo, 
eee ee Doce. covcce 4,000 
Ones o.00d cO@c cecrpape Lenn ceneee 1,000 
Mises save doce ad <b sottoakanna tl 
DO e 06 0 660 Oe ce ccc ce Jove. . 800 

In Portage county.....+.++ be os eaews 20,000 
D0..6 - -dOs eee ceeceee Lecetbesccces 8,000 
Bic 00 c ee cccceccvns Been aes sec 6,000 

In Stark county sees. e cee ee De nathe eee. 4,000 
T0640. cece sceeeeve Doe ete sees +. 6,000 


In Cuyah and Portage counties: 
lot OF Dicesss. «++ 8,000 ] 1 lot of Canton... .3,000 
coset ccteMene cebu MGO TGA Mi eaa cMarccces 6, 
Which wil! bo sold in a >y quantity to suit purchasers, at fair pri 
@94, with others, the partic’ iars of which are not yet received, by 
JAMES HOUGHTON, Ageut, 
Clevelaud City Seed Store. 


07 Persons who are desirons of dispoeing of their trees through 
my agency, are requested to furward particulary as early os possi 
ble, and the business will be transac on liberal terms, and agen 
cies are solicited. Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 17-w3m-mit 





Morus Multicaulis and Moretti!. 


LLWANGER & ROGERS are prepared to make contracts to 
apy amount, for genuine Morus Multicaulis aud Morus Moret- 
ti; the Morrettii are hardy, and will stand the winter in this country. 
Any persoue living at a distance and wishing to purchase a large 
quantity to sell again, shall be supplied at the very lowest wholesa 
prices so as to admit of their selling at the same re aa other per. 
sons, and make a very handsome profit. Also Silk Worms Eggs. 

BE. & R. will supply orders to any extent for every kind of Fruit & 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Hardy Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
Groenhouse or Parlor Plants, &c. &c. 

September and October is the time for planting Bulbous Roots in 
the open ground, such as Tulips, &c. of which they have a very fine 
collection for sule. Cash paid for Grass Seed, Plum, Peach Stones, 
and Apple Pips. Greenhouse corner of Buffalo and Sophia-streets 
Rochester, N. Y. septhd- wtf 


Morus Matticaulis. 


HE eubecriber is prepared to furnish Morus Multicaulis (Mul 
berry) Treea, in large or small quantities, delivered any time 
this fall after the first of October. ‘The trees will be rai from 
Roots, Layers and Cuttings, of thrifty growth and matured wood 
aud will be sold at prices in proportion to their size. October » 
November are the most favorable months to transport them to the 
Wester States, or into Canada, or in any direction where they must 
be sent a distance by water communication. All orders from a dis- 
tance, by mail, should be sent early, (post Paid, ) otdressed to 


July 97, 1839.-w6m . 





Avon, N. Y. 
Berkshire Pigs, 
IRECT from the stock of C. N. Bemen seria, fee sale by 


THOMAS IGHT, 
MOctober 19, 1839-w3w Near Macedonville, Wayne Co. N. ¥. 




















To the Farmers of Monroe. 

The Farmers of Monroe, who wish to improve their 
breed of Hogs, are respectfully requested to call at the 
Clinton House Stables, in the city of Rochester, where 
they will find a pure blooded Berkshire Boar, recently 
obtained from one of the best breeders in Albany.— 
Such an opportunity, it is believed, has never before 
been placed within the reach of our farmers, and it is 
to be hopod that they will appreciate and avail them. 
selves of the privilege thus offered, as they can by this 
means, at a trifling expense, effect a highly valuable 
and permanent improvement in their breeds of swine. 
A view of Peter Berkshire, which will cost nothing, 
will, however, afford the most convincing proof of the 
benefits to be derived from the proposed cross. He will 
remain at the above place for some weeks for the bene. 
fit of the public, after which he will be removed to the 
farm of his public spirited owner in Brighton. 
Rochester, November 1, 1839.—w5t-m2t 
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Whiting’s Wisconsin Prairie Plow. 


FP\HE INVENTOR of this Plow, bya few years experience on the 

Western Prairies, in the use of the common Plow, hus discover- 
ed the caus’ why earth so generally adheres to the mold-baard. Itis 
this:--The mold- board is so short apd crooked, both ways, that a hol- 


low is formed that catches the dirt as the award passes. here there 
isa plain, flat surfoce, more nearly resembling a WEDGX, no carth re- 
mains. In this Plow, the wedge principle is adopted, and from the 
point to the heel of the board, a perfectiv straight line is formed : so 
that a straight edge, laid on Jengthwise, or crosswise, as in the cut 
represented, will touch the mold-board the whole distance, with a 
adual wind, to turn the sward ; thus producing 4 uniform action on 
the whole surface of the board, without breaking the sward. Then 
why not better in any soil? 
tate or county rights, for making and vending this Plow, may be 


had on application to the subseriber, at Racine, Wisconsin Ter. 


: EG WHITING. 
N B Patterns for the various sizes furnished by the Patentve. 


The following certificate from the Society of Shakers, at Waterv- 
liet, accompanied by an order for four plows, will show the esti:na- 
tiou in which this plow is held by that mtelligent communty. 


Watervliet, Shaker-Village, Sept. 13, 1839 
We hereby rey | that we have tried the Wisconsin Praine Plow, 
as exhibited to us for trial, by Ebenezer G. Whiting, and we hesitate 
pot in giving it the preference to any thing we have ever seen of the 
plow kind, both for ease and utility. 
D A BUCKINGHAM, 


CHANCEY COPLEY, 
BENJAMIN TRAIN, WM ‘THRASHER. 


The following is the report of the Judges, appointed by the Mo- 
chanics’ Literary Association, at the Pair of the Mechanics’ of Wes- 
tern New York, held at Rochester, Oct. 1839, awarding a Diploma 
to the Wisconsin Prairie Plow. 

A Green Sward Plow,- from E G Whiting. This article is con- 
structed upo” strict philosophical and mechanical principles, combi- 
ning many advantages for pe eward land, and those that 
aye new and rooty,as well as of ordinary kind, and cannot fail 
to be a favorite article. 

5 E LANGWO rny,? dges 
4 G 5 YS Je " 
8S W D MOORE, 5 





Morus Matticaulis. 


S F.. GIBBS & SON, who have been Mulberry and Silk Growers, 


e for several years at Troy, N. Y. wishing to increase their ope- 
rations, have lecated Sales on Long Island, 5 miles south of the 
city of New York, and about 2 miles north of Fort Hamilton, on the 
wert end of the Island, where the Steam Beats Monmouth, Wave, 
and Osirius, pass and repass oi. They offer to sell a part of their 
Morus Multicaulis _— and Expansa Mulberry Trees, from 20 to 
25,000 deliverable in ovember next. The trees are all growing in 
fine order, some of them are over 6 feet high, and very hiberally bran- 
ched. Their genuinenoss will not be questioned by any one who 
will call and see them which be attended with very little trouble 


or expense so near the of New Yorks 

ant will be eo in lots to suit paabewine 0 Sow themed 
orm 's consisting r, Peanw Long 

crop White ; at tie same places ntleaber of bushels Sf the celehes 


ted Rohan Potatoe can be had. oe 
Any communication for us must -b., dressed to Brooklyn P.O. 


References to Burdick & Wrght, 339"Ftont st. New York, 
Brooklyn, Sept. 3,180. opt 


¥ ae 
. 











|| Stora} New York. ; A L Smith, 





FEW thousand of the Morus Multicaulis subescri 
Ae ae ee Fairport, in Perinton, will been esai” 
sale, in lots to suits purchasers, on liberal terms. Persons who con 
make it convenient to call and examine them on the premises are re 
quested to do so, before purchasing elsewhere. All letters add 
to the subscriber shall receive prompt attention. ZERAH BURR 

Perinton, Sept. 5, 1839. septlare 
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Monroe Horticultural Garden and Nureery, 
GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y. 


HIS establishment now comprises over 20 acres, covered com- 
pactly with trees and plants in different stages of their growth, 

The subscriber offers to the public a choice selection of Fruit Trees 
of French, German, English and American varieties, consisting of 
Apples, Pears, Plume, ches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, 
Qeinces, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries. Grape Vines, Straw. 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vine 
Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, Splendi 
Peonies, Double Dahlias, &c. &c. 

Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice and so- 
lect varieties, in good eeadition, 

Orders respectfully au.Aed. Trees and Plants, when ordered, are 
carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if desired, delivered oy 
the Canal, one milo from the Nursery, or at Rochester. 

Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the publisher of this 
poper. 

Jatalogues will be sent to every applicant, gratis, or may be ha 
by calling at the office of the Genesee Fasupe rp J “ 

April I, 1838. ASA ROWT. 


Agricultural Warehouse aud Seed Store. | 
79 Barclay.street, New-York, 


T this old established stand, the subscribers take pleasure in 
announcing to the public, that they have made extensive ar- 
rangements to accommodate farmers in all articles connected with 
husbandry, viz :—Agricultural implements, a full and fresh supply of 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fruit Trees, Durham Cattle, Chinese and 
Berkshire pigs, 10,000 Moras multicaulis Mulberry trees; Publica 
tions on Rural subjects, &c. 

Published here the Rural Library, 8. Fleet, editor,a few copies of 
ist vol. for sale. The object of this work is to constitute a Library 
at the least possible expense. vol., commencing with Professor 
Low’s Elements of Practical Agriculture, with nearly 250 fine en- 

ravigns; subscription $3. Subscriptions received fer the Geneses 
Farmer, Cultivator, é&c. &c. J. W. WEASER & CO. 

April 20-wmly 76 Barat v, New-York 








Gilson’s Patent Straw Cutter. 


pus Machine of which the annexed cut is a representation, has 
now been before the public about three years, and for its con- 
struction as a machine for cutting the various kinds of fodder its 
reputation stands unrivalled, and the Patentee and Manufacturers, 
challenge the world to produce a better article, when tikirg into 
consideration its peculiar advyantages—These are—Ist. It is so con- 
structed that by turning a crank it feeds itself, and cuts a uniform 
length; 2d. By shifting small gear wheels tho length of the cut is al- 
tered ; the length’s usually applied are three, viz : one inch, three- 
fourths, and half inch; but can be constructe:: so as to cut any re- 
required length ; 3d. It isso constructed that the cutting knives can 
be taken off and ground or otherwise sharpened, and again replaced 
with ease and precision. 


The increasing demand for this Machine has induced the Manufac- 
turers to give its reputation a more extended circulation, in order that 
those wishing to purchase Srraw Cuttinc Macuinges may know 
where the best article can be had at the reduced price of $25. This 
has induced the Makers to publish a few certificates. 


We the subscribers have been in the habit of cutting straw &c. for 
fodder and haye found it extremely difficult to procure a machine 
suited to the varions tastes of different persons unti!] we obtained 
one of Gitson’s Patent, this machine is construeted in such a 
manner that by applying the fodder and simply turning a crank it 
cuts uniform lengths. he knives cut on the principle of shears, and 
by the change of small gear wheels is in a moment made to cut dif- 
ferent lengths: it is compact and easily ca from place to place, 
aud from its durability of construction and its adaptation of general 
principle to the wants of the farmer and others wishing to cut fod- 
der, that we do most cheerfully reccommend said machine to tho no- 
tice and use of a generous and enlightened public. 


John Dogget, Daniel Kenyon, Hiram Soverhill, A G Lamson 
Lauson Fisk, Arcadia, Wayne Co. N. Y.; Samuel 8 Perry, Stephen 
Brewster, Manchester, Ontario Co. N. Y. 


This may certify that I have been acquainted with Gilson's Pa- 
tent Straw Cutter, having used several for the combination Line on 
the Erie Canal, I hereby reccommend said machine for cutting straw 
above any or all others that I have ever seen. 

Newark Feb. 4, 1830. (Copy.) L. P. HUTCHINSON. 

To those wishing to purchase Straw Cutting Machines.—It is now 
six or eight months since we purchased one of Gilson’s Patent, and 
we do not hesitate to say that it has equalled our most sanguine ex- 
pectation, we t ore reccommend it to the public as the ma- 
chine for cutting fodder with which we are acquainted. . 

JOHN & G, LONGMUIR. 


Gilson’s Patent Straw Cutter is made and sold by Joseph Hall 
and Jonas B Gilson, (near the Me Kore Rochester, N. Y.; Gil- 
bert Jessup, Arcaida, Wayne Co. N. Y. ; Harris & Wilcox, Auburn, 
Daye a ny N. Y.; John McVicar, Hemlock Lake, Livingston Co. 

ew York. 

In addition to the above, for sale wy M B Bateham Rochester (Seed 

P. M. Weedsport, Coyne, Co, New. 


York; Remson & Pelhamus, Lyens, Wayne Co. New York; El 


\| bridge Williams, Palmyra, Wayne Co. New York ; Stephen Brew- 


ster, Manchester, Ontario New York; John Pargo, 1 1) Burgall, 
Geneva, Ontario Co. New York; A H Fairchild, P. M. North 
Bloomfield, Ontario Co. New York, ° ° 

For reference, in aidition to the proceeding, Enquire of T D Gilson, 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co New York ; E B Fellows, Sennett, Cayug® 
Co. New York; P W _ Pulver, Pulver’s Corners, Dutchess Co. New 
York ; Jo et. JP Barth, L P Hutchioson, Newark, Wayve 
Co. New York ; ustin Jessup, Harbor Creek, Erjo Co. Pa. ; Miller 
andfkipp, Sherman, Chetaugue Co. New York ; Di. E Simpson, 
Nassau, Co, New York. F 

For infermation the Patent or in relation to making and 
vending. Address [Post Paid ,) Jonas B Gilson, R 
Co. New York ; Samuel Gilson, Auburn, one 

Wanted immediately two or three well and responsible 
persons, to act as Agents in the selling of Patent rights vpon shares; 
to such, a will be given, good recomendations as ‘tv 
character &e. be expected, Machinest’s would be preferred. 

ND They avo re el Ma for Beicixe Potatoes 

. CHINES ’ 

Tumeps sop 


&c. 











